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Teachers . 
THIS 


Principals . 
SAVINGS-WITH-PROTECTION PLAN 


Superintendents .. . 


SPELLS COMFORT-IN-YOUR-LATER-YEARS 








EMBERS of the teaching profession appre- 
ciate the importance and value of life in- 
surance as a secure savings and investment 

plan, which affords protection while saving. In 
proportion to income, teachers and educators in 
supervisory capacities own a high average of life 
insurance. 


Travel or Retirement Funds 


Many teachers in Tennessee save under State Life 
Endowment policies. Under this plan you 
may save a part of your salary each month, in units 
equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. These 
savings provide for the premium on a State Life 
Endowment policy, maturing in twenty years, for 
example, or at a specific age —50, 60, or 65, let us 
say. At maturity you may arrange for a Travel 
Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for other uses of the 
endowment proceeds. 


Savings with Protection 


While saving under this plan you have life in- 
surance protection, including also the Double In- 
demnity accidental death benefit and the Disability 
provision if issued. If you quit the plan, you receive 
the cash value, according to the number of years 
you have carried forw ard the policy, but less than 
the sum you intended to save. 


In a word, here is a savings plan under a State Life 
policy which provides for you complete protection 
and security while saving for an old-age income. 


Would you like to learn exactly how this splendid 

plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws or Miss 
C helsea E. Laws, both formerly teachers in Tennes- 
see, are glad to give you full information upon re- 
quest, using the return card below. 








Service for Teachers 


Principals, Superintendents, and others in 
educational work is provided by Mr. D. M. 
Laws, General Agent, and Miss Chelsea E. 
Laws, Special Agent, both of Elizabethton, 
Tennessee. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from 
Carson and Newman College and was for fifteen 
years a teacher and city superintendent in 
Tennessee schools. Miss Laws holds the B.A. 
degree, Tusculum College, the B.S. degree, State 
Teachers College, and has been a teacher several 
years. Mr. and Miss Laws are experienced in 


serving Tennessee teachers. 











D. M. Laws 


Miss C. E. Laws 





THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 


PURELY MUTUAL 





THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. LAWS 
General Agent 
MISS CHELSEA E. LAWS 
Special Representative 


2-3 Bonnie Kate THEATRE BUILDING 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 





THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 406, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Please give me complete information on your Sav- 
ings and Retirement Income plan. 
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Address____ = 
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Note in the illustration 
above how the text material is we 


placed in the center section of the N “ 


book, affording ready reference. Each “QQ $b, 
book with the exception of Third Grade G 
has diagnostic or inventory tests for each unit, SA . 
A separate set of achievement tests, one for each 
unit, is furnished free to the teacher with each book, 


where the books are used in class quantities. An answer 
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book for the teacher is also furnished. CHILDS HEALTH) 
é ELEMENTARY GRADES 
“* o Good Language" (with 9 Tests for TI ird, Four h, Fifth, nd ruil “Urerwral 
Sixth onde = 1 ; CHILD'S HEALTH) 
List Price, 40¢ each a : 
KEYS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Go0D ae a English" (with 6 Tests) Books I, 2, and 3 for Grades 5 HEALTH 
d ENGLISH ‘Ust Price, 45¢ each 
\ge SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
| 


"Keys to English Mastery" (with 10 Tests) Books One and Two for 
Grades 10 and *11 
List Price, 75¢ each 
*Book Two for IIth Grade available January |, 1939 
CHILDS HEALTH 


CHILD'S HEALTH oy 





Combination TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 
All Material for complete course at one low cost f —~ z 
(Books 3, 4, 5, 6 are State Adopted in Tennessee) $ 
The authors, John A. Thackston and James F. Thackston, are recog- 
nized authorities on health education. The material is a careful selec- 
tion of the most successful elements developed during years of class- 
room testing. Each book furnishes all TEXT and ACTIVITY material. 
Lessons are followed by things to do, habits to form, and suggestions f 











| for applying the principles taught to everyday life and personal safety. 
CHILD'S HEALTH CHILD'S HEALTH SSS 
| Books One, 40c; Two, 40c: Books Five, 4le; Six, 4le; 
i Three, 36c; Four, 36c Seven, 45c; Eight, 45¢ 
i SC HIGH SCHOOL sie pon 9 ah ant - 
> HEYS tT " Dani]! " , Foods Workbook (6 Tests) List Price, ic 
Qari . poate ga, Maa for: Clothing Workbook 
, MASTERY (3 Tests) Y List Price, 60¢ (4 Tests) List Price, 50¢ 
———— Modern Hi | : ite English Text-Workbooks 
odern History (8 Tests) List Price, 60c <a 
Aisttaah oi (aad (See description above) 
nations History (8 Tests) List Price, 60¢ 
World History (8 Tests) List Price, 60c¢ GRADES 
Albegra | Workbook Arithmetic Drill Tablets— 
(8 Tests) List Price, 40c Complete drill material 
Algebra I! Workbook in economical form for 
(9 Tests) List Price, 40c Grades | through 8 List Price, 15¢ 
Plane Geometry Drill Book Tennessee History, Pupil’'s 
(12 Tests) List Price, 40 Activity Book for List Price, 35¢ 











**All prices subject to twenty per cent discount except Child's Health Books 3, 4, 5, and 6** 


Additional information and inspection copies will be gladly sent to you. Simply write, giving name 
position and school, and address. 


7a 6 Ec ON OM Y COMPANY 
290 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GECRGIA 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES... 


Jou JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
and professional workers whose 
annual income is more than $1,000. 
He occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have you believe 
that he fosters heedless buying of 
luxuries, promotes extravagance, 
piles up debt and contributes to 
or prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
of all retail purchases, which is 
not at all true. 


I believe it is my duty as head of a 
national organization, with 4,500 
employes, specializing in financing 
instalment sales, to tell you the 
truth about John Jones—sound in- 
stalment buyer—and to offset much 
misinformation which has been 
and is being spread about him. 


Depressions are not caused by 
people’s purchases. Purchase and 
consumption create more business, 
more jobs, more wealth, more pros- 
perity. Depressions are caused 
when people stop normal purchas- 
ing. To blame any depression on 
the instalment purchasers means 
that instalment buying must drop 
off in much greater proportion than 
cash or short term credit buying. 


*A symbolical name, not that of any person. 





by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





The facts shown by the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 
retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 
about $2,900,000,000. 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which only 12.2%, or 
$5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all retail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 
allinstalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re- 
tail sales made for cash or on open credit. 


It must be obvious, then, that the dropin 
volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 
not the dropin instalment sales, causes and 
prolongs a business depression. A total 


retail instalment debt of $2,900,- 
000,000, which is reduced during a 
depression, need not cause concern. 


Systematic saving is one of the 
basic principles of accumulating 
wealth. Sound instalment buying 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable family 
possessions. It produces mass 
buying power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 
in much lower prices on articles 
generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in- 
dustries—the automobile, refriger- 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 
factories busy and labor employed. 
It has raised America’s living 
standard far above that of any 
other nation. It has made yester- 
day's luxuries today’s necessities. 


Upon the above facts, I believe 
that all reasonable persons will 
find that John Jones—sound instal- 
ment buyer—is not a menace. He is 
a worthy and valuable contributor 
to the prosperity of American 
business and to the happiness of 
American life. 


KE fercan 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


BALTIMORE 





Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 
Account Financing, Factoring and 
Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S. AND CANADA 














THE ROAD TO SAFETY 





BUCKLEY-WHITE-ADAMS-SILVERNALE 


A New, Complete, Well-Organized Series on 
Safety Education 


By authors who developed this program and won national recognition for their 
work. Eight fascinating books for the first six years of the elementary school, 
organized around these eight main topics: 


Away WE Go HERE AND THERE 
Happy TIMEs AROUND THE YEAR 
In STORM AND SUNSHINE On LAND AND WATER 


In Town AND CountrRY Wuo TRAVELS THERE? 


Vital content centering in real life situations, stories of great variety and dramatic 
appeal. Profusely illustrated. Health habits and health attitudes are stressed. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMBARY 


| NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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COMES TO YOUR CLASSROOM 


Fr © ® - a a ELEVEN T H ¥EaR 


Through WLW—the Nation’s School 
of the Air 


“Highlighting the Headlines.””, Monday, 10:00 to 10:15 A.M., EST. " Grades 7-8-9. 

“Backyard Adventures.” Monday, 10:15 to 10:30 A.M., EST. Grades 2-3-4. 

“Guidance.” Tuesday, 10:00 wo 10:15 A.M., EST. Grades 10-11-12. 

“Pioneer Pathways.” Tuesday, 10:15 to 10:30 A.M., EST. Grades 6-7-8-9. 

“Once Upon a Time.” Wednesday, 10:00 to 10:15 A.M., EST. Grades 1-2-3. 

“Meet the Author.” Wednesday, 10:15 to 10:30 A.M., EST. Grades 7-8-9-10. 

“Vocational Agriculture.” Thursday, 10:00 to 10:15 A.M., EST. Grades” 7-8-9-10-11-12 "(alternate 
weeks). 

“The Wheels Go Round.” Thursday, 10:00 to 10:15 A.M., EST. (alternate weeks). 

“The Human Side of Uncle Sam.” Thursday, 10:15 to 10:30 A.M., EST. Grades 7-8-9. 


“Music Appreciation.” Friday, 10:00 to 10:30 A.M., EST. Grades 1-2-3—4-5-6—7-8-9. 


An Advance Program Schedule and Synopsis for 16 Weeks, Beginning October 10, Will Be 
Sent Teachers Upon Receipt of Name and School Address 


NATION’S SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


STATION WLW CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Excerpts from "A Sense of Values" 


. . . It would seem a very strange sense 
of values which would lead us to neglect 
the ill, the helpless, and the aged, or to 
abandon or neglect our traditional’ services 
for youth in order to overexpand our 
conveniences and luxuries. 

For we do possess a sense of values, if 
we do not always use them. We are ca- 
pable of right choices, if we do not always 
make them. We do maintain today the 
institutions and procedures that have proven 
themselves throughout long periods of time 
to be productive of most good and least 
harm. .. . So long as these are our ideals, 
or rather, so long as we can maintain them 
against the forces of destruction, there is 
every hope that life may become richer and 
happier and more worth living. 


* * * 


. . . Quite generally, it would seem 
that nearly all the blessings we possess 
in our paraphernalia of living are made 
possible through the arts and sciences cul- 
tivated almost solely in our society by 
what we know as higher education. All 
or nearly all of the results of higher edu- 
cation are good—are socially applicable— 
are visible in social achievement. 

. . . It seems to me that only a most 
unusual sense of values could induce any 
individual, socially-minded in the slightest 
degree, to contend for the destruction of 
— education or fail to veto its neg- 
ect. 

Let us note, however, the trend of the 
times. . 

In the seven-year period prior to 1930, 
the university received from the state an 
average annual appropriation of $778,949 
for maintenance and operation. In no 
single year was the amount less _ than 
$740,000. In the seven years since 1930 
the average annual state appropriation has 
been $560,714. This is a decrease of 
twenty-eight per cent and in four of these 
seven years the appropriation has been as 
low as $450,000. Let us note in addition 
that while the university funds, and there- 
fore its strength and usefulness, were de- 
creasing twenty-eight per cent, both the 
population of the state and, naturally, 
student enrollment increased more than 
twenty per cent. The state expenditure 
per student decreased from $142 at the be- 
ginning of the first period to $72 at the 
end of the second period. 

Thus we are forced to observe the im- 
pact of a sense of values upon public wel- 
fare. We are forced to conclude that the 
mere possession of ideals and even of 
established institutions for effectuating 
these ideals is no guarantee of their per- 
manence and growth. .. . 


Commencement Address of June, 1938 





JAMES D. HOSKINS 
President, The University of Tennessee 
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How, and why, and under what circum- 
stances can it happen that Tennessee should 
place so little emphasis upon education? 
How can it be that, ranking third among 
all the southern states in wealth, Tennessee 
should spend less on higher education than 
any comparable state, not only in the South 
but in the Union? How is it that Ken- 
tucky, wholly comparable in wealth and 
tradition, spends more than twice as much 
per student; Florida and West Virginia 
more than twice as much; Louisiana more 
than three times as much per student? Is 
youth twice or thrice as significant in 
those states? Is the destiny of those 
states twice or thrice as dear as our own? 
What is the answer to so dismal a lack 
of self-respect and to such distortion of 
values? 

The statement is frequently made that 
the state cannot adequately provide for 
education because there is no money. To 
support this claim, it is pointed out that 
Tennessee has a tremendous debt, and that 
a huge proportion of current revenues is 
required to meet interest payments on this 
debt. This is perfectly true; the debt is 
large, for on June 30, 1936, it amounted 
to $97,400,000. But what was the origin of 


this burden? Of the total, $47,200,000 was 
borrowed to build highways, and an ad- 
ditional $13,850,000 to build toll bridges. 
Thus, of the total state indebtedness, $61,- 
050,000 or almost -sixty-three per cent, was 
incurred for highways and bridges. In ad- 
dition, the state on June 30, 1936, was 
paying the interest and principal of $32,- 
420,301.34 county bonds—and these, too, 
represent funds borrowed for highways. 

Those who refer to the heavy debt 
burdens of the state are merely pointing 
out that in the past huge sums have been 
spent for highways, and that we are now 
paying the bill, When the borrowing 
policy was advocated, it was asserted that 
it would. be cheaper to complete the high- 
way system at once, and it was implied 
that later expenditures would be unneces- 
sary. Yet what are the facts? Was con- 
struction stopped when the state stopped 
borrowing? During the past three years 
alone the state has spent more than $31,- 
000,000 for maintenance and construction of 
the state system (of which amount some 
$16,000,000 was received from the federal 
government), and in addition, has provided 
over $13,000,000 for county roads. In 
other words, highway advocates are in the 
fortunate position of having their cake 
and eating it, too... . 

% * * 


I must contend that so long as some 
sixty to sixty-five per cent of state funds 
are spent for highways and highway bonds, 
there was, is, and will be enough money 
for education. But there hasn’t been, for 
the past eight years, enough perception of 
social values among the dominant interests 
in this state to support education. If this 
contention is sound, the individuals and 
groups responsible for state expenditures 
have been facing a very critical choice, a 
very moral crisis. That they should spend 
so much on highways and be able to find 
not quite $750,000 for the state university 
indicates plainly a disproportionate sense 
of values. 

If I seem to be drawing an issue be- 
tween highways and educational expendi- 
tures, I am simply choosing the highest 
state expenditure by way of illustration. 
I do not disapprove or fail to recognize 
the public benefits of an excellent highway 
system. But we already have an excellent 
highway system. . . . Should the state con- 
tinue expending large additional sums of 
money on new construction, while the ele- 
mentary schools are suffering—while the 
state university is forced below the finan- 
cial standards of fifteen years ago? Are 
highways so important that, during periods 
of hardship and depression, new highway 
projects cannot be curtailed or eliminated 
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altogether and be begun again at any mo- 
ment without destroying or impairing the 
established system? Education cannot be 


curtailed? A year lost to a youth in 
school—a year impaired with poor in- 
struction—a research project broken in 


the process—is a permanent injury; it is 
not merely a delay! 
* ca * 

For consider this situation a little fur- 
ther. During the three-year period ended 
June 30, 1937, state disbursements for 
highways including federal aid averaged 
$10,456,052.93. In addition, the state allo- 
cated an average of $4,498,669.30 gasoline 
tax revenues to the counties, to be ex- 
pended only for highways. The average 
annual expenditure for highways was $14,- 
954,722.23. Note that this does not include 
the additional millions expended to pay the 


interest on state and county highway 
bonds. ‘ 

During the same three-year period the 
average annual state expenditure for all 
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“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


commonly used 
words in speaking, 
reading and writing.” 


Sree oe agree with teachers, secre- 
taries, editors, that Webster's nen 
Sows is the best desk-size dictionary. 
ridged from the “Supreme Ruthority" 

—WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition. 110,000 Entries. 
1,800 Illustrations; 1,300 Pages. $3.50 to 
$8.50, depending on bindings. chase 
of your bookdealer or direct from pub- 
lishers, Write for FREE Quiz and Picture 
Game. C. Merriam Co., 000 Broad- 
way, Springfield, 
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levels of education was $6,854,517.72. The 
cost to the state of elementary 
high schools, six teachers colleges, and the 
state university (including agricultural ex- 
tension) was slightly less than the cost of 
building new state highways; and it was 
less than half as much as the total cost of 
highways. 

This indicates, presumably, the relative 
importance attached to highways and edu- 


schools, 


cation during the past three years. What 
is the present situation, and what will it 
be in the future? . 
a * * 
It is to the politician as “statesman” and 


to politics as a profession of public service 


that we must appeal for a remedy to this 
situation. To this profession education, 
health, and welfare must appeal for en- 


dorsement of their prior claims as funda- 
mental responsibilities of government. AI- 
ready men are in the field who realize that 
careers of any magnitude must be based 
on their ability to distinguish between per- 
manent and temporary values—between 


the strongest and the “right-est” forces— 
between the creative and the routine pro- 
cedures of government. Let these men 


add to their powers of distinction a pas- 
sionate dedication to the most obvious, 
fundamental, and permanent needs of their 
people and the people will render in turn 
a permanent faith in their leadership. For 
there is an end to the capacities of govern- 
ment to raise money through taxation but 
scarcely any end to the novelties and 
luxuries which government would like to 
provide. Only determination and 
discrimination on the part of our political 
leaders between what is necessary to public 
welfare and that which is merely desirable 
can solve this problem. It is a problem 
which in this manner can be solved and in 
this manner I believe it will be solved. 


* * * 


If this is to be accomplished, education 
must be placed in a preferred position in 
state expenditures. It must be recognized 
as being more essential than various other 
state services, possibly as more essential 
than any other state service, with the ex- 
ception of health, welfare, and contractual 
obligations toward bonds and _ pensioners. 
If methods are lacking to determine the 
precise proportion and ratio of importance 
which education should bear to other state 
expenditures, common sense and _ reason 
can make a very definite determination. 
So long as Tennessee pavs elementary- 
school teachers less than fifty dollars per 
month—so long as The University of Ten- 
nessee has less money for operation than 
it had fifteen years ago—so long as the 
Tennessee average per student expenditure 
for higher education is only half that in 
other states—no technical measurements 
are necessary to determine that these con- 
ditions ought not and need not exist. 


* * * 


impoundment 
current year 


Let us see just how the 
system operates. During the 


appropriations from the general fund 
amount to $20,567,326, of which slightly 
over $10,000,000, or approximately fifty 
per cent, is appropriated to education. The 


general fund is the only fund subject to im- 
poundment, yet it receives less than half of 
total state revenues; in other words, twenty 
and one-half millions are subject to im- 
poundment, and more than twenty-four 
millions are exempt from such restrictions. 


Under such system education is forced to 
bear the brunt of impoundment, simply be- 
cause it constitutes the largest item in the 
general fund. The fundamental diffi- 
culty and the real source of injury to 
education and to other socially construc- 
tive services is found in the absolute sep- 
aration of the two funds. At any given 
time highway revenues may be ample 
enough to expand the highway system, 
while general revenues are insufficient even 
to maintain essential services. But under 
the present setup, there can be no over- 
flow of funds from one group to another. 
In short, we have built a Chinese wall 
around one group of revenues and have 
dedicated them in solemn trust to high- 
ways. Then when general revenues de- 
cline, education, health, and public welfare 
are forced to contract, but the highway 
program goes merrily on. 

This seems to me a most extraordinary 
sense of values. And what can be done? 
Is there no way of restoring the proper 
balance between the essential and the 
merely convenient public services? As 
see it, the rational solution would be to 
pool all revenues of the state and allow 
each successive legislature to revalue the 
needs of our people. Let our public repre- 
sentatives assume their rightful function of 
allocating available resources according to 
need. Abandon the theory of operating 
state affairs as if they were several distinct 
watertight compartments. After all, we 
are all citizens of the same state; our ob- 
ligation as taxpayers is to contribute to 
the support of public services as a whole, 
rather than to each particular function. 
Why should the taxes I pay as an auto- 
mobile owner be dedicated to certain 
favored state and local purposes any more 
than those I pay as an owner of land? 

The plan I propose would not involve 
the imposition of additional taxes; it would 
simply mean a more rational allocation of 
revenues. And it would mean far more, 
for it would effectively prevent starvation 
of some services while others are sup- 
ported in luxury. I am assuming that if 
they are given an opportunity to choose, 
neither our lawmakers nor the public will 
permit the construction of new state and 
local highways, if such construction can be 
purchased only at the cost of niggardly 
support of education. 


* * * 


The university cannot base an educa- 
tional program upon funds which are 
appropriated by the legislature but are 
never made available. Unlike highway, 
industrial, and odd-job projects, the uni- 
versity program has no shutdowns or lay- 
off facilities. It must be continuous and 
must meet academic standards throughout 
the four-year period. Under the present 
inadequate appropriation and the budget- 
ary impoundment system the university 
cannot plan its educational and research 
programs. 

I am not speaking merely for The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. I am speaking also 
for the six hundred thousand children of 
school age in Tennessee, in the elementary 
and high schools. The University of Ten- 
nessee is a part of the educational system 
of the state. .. . The university is not an 
end in itself; it is a means to the end 
that Tennessee shall be a greater state. It 
exists not only for the Tennessee of today, 
but especially for the Tennessee that is 
to be. 
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Plus Another Point 


HE WELL-CONCEIVED 

but not as yet well-understood 

Eight Point Program of the 
Tennessee Education Association 
has already ushered in some definite 
improvements in our public educa- 
tional system. During the last year 
another point has been added to the 
school program of the state. Re- 
cent happenings clearly indicate, 
however, a need for the inclusion of 
still another “point” in the program. 
Reference is made to the office of 
state commissioner of education. 
The biennium for the calendar years, 
January 1, 1937, to December 31, 
1938, will have witnessed, at the 
minimum, four different state com- 
missioners of education during the 
above brief span of time. Within 
about two weeks after the expira- 
tion of the above biennium, there is 
an exceedingly strong probability 
that the above office will receive the 
fifth gentleman who will wear the 
label of state commissioner of edu- 
cation. Really, the situation could 
be classified as farcical if it were not 
so serious. 

Whoever heard of any _ worth- 
while business organization’s shifting 
its chief executive officer four times 
within two years with an average 
tenure of office of only six months? 
Such a procedure either in commer- 
cial business or in educational busi- 
ness (and education is the most im- 
portant single business in Tennessee) 
reminds one of the jiu-jitsu method 
of wrestling. You catch-as-catch- 
can, and hold on unless discretion 
bids you “retire gracefully” to the 
sidelines or to other scenes of en- 
deavor. 

The highly important and once 
exalted office of state commissioner 
of education has fallen from its high 
estate through no fault or failure of 
the occupants of the position. The 
method of selection is wrong in prin- 
ciple as demonstrated by general 
practice. Only five other states are 
clinging to the oxcart era of having 
the commissioner of education an 
appointee of the governor and 
thereby becoming a political member 
of a cabinet that thinks and acts 
largely in political terms, many of 
whose acts are based upon political 
expediency. Under such a method 
of selection, the commissioner of 
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State Coordinator in Health Education. 
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education’s tenure of office is 
erally coincident with that of the 
Realizing that his tenure 
of office is “of few days and full of 
trouble,” the commissioner of edu- 
cation is compelled to keep his 
“weather eye” cast in the direction 
of another job. If the governor is 
popular, his commissioner of edu- 


gen- 


governor. 


cation shares to a certain degree in 
that popularity and thereby is con- 
fronted with tempting offers that 
carry more security as to tenure. 
From a human standpoint, the com- 
missioner should “be bored for the 
simples” if he lets such opportunity 
for bettering his situation go un- 
heeded. On the other hand, if the 
governor is unpopular or gets flat- 
tened out in the political campaign, 
the commissioner of education is 
made painfully aware that his official 
numbered; he becomes 
“available” for future service in an- 
other job. All this is perfectly 
human, and no intelligent person 
should or would expect the commis- 
sioner to sit by, twirling his thumbs, 
until the incoming governor says to 
the incumbent commissioner, “Real- 
ly, if you must be going, here’s your 
hat.” 


days are 


The commissioner of education 
should be selected by the state board 
of education. If it is right—and it is 
—for the president of the University 
of Tennessee to be selected by the 
university board af trustees, why is 
it wrong for the state board of edu- 
cation to select the chief executive 
officer of the public system of edu- 
cation? To reverse the picture, if 
the governor should appoint the com- 
missioner of education, why should 
he not appoint also the president of 
the state university? Each of these 
officials is in direct charge of a large 
and important phase of public edu- 
cation each of which is supported by 
the public. 

If the sensible people of Tennessee 
will give this matter the thought 
that its importance warrants, the 
“off again, on again, gone again, 
Finnegan” method of selecting the 
state commissioner of education will 
be changed so as to stabilize the 
tenure of office and thereby attract 
men and women of ability, vision, 
and leadership. It ought to be in 
order to move for the adoption of 
another point in the Eight Point 
Program, that the state commissioner 
of education be selected by the state 
board of education. Is there a 
second to the motion? 
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Knoxville's Seven-Point Guidance Program 


N THE SUMMER OF 1935 a 

city director of guidance was 

selected for the Knoxville pub- 
lic schools, and immediately there- 
after a city-wide guidance program 
was inaugurated. During the past 
three years this program has evolved 
into the following seven points: (1) 
individual analysis of students; (2) 
occupational information; (3) cur- 
riculum adjustment; (4) character 
education; (5) placement; (6) fol- 
low-up studies; (7) community co- 
operation. 

The writer feels that these seven 
steps are essential for every school 
system which makes a serious at- 
tempt to solve the problem of oc- 
cupational adjustment. Although the 
problems of various communities 
differ in details, the general approach 
in the United States should be some- 
what the same in every community. 


Individual Analysis 

And the heart of every effective 
guidance program is the analysis of 
the individual. This analysis must 
begin the first day a child enters 
school at six years of age. One of 
the first steps in analysis is a mental 
test. Vocational aptitude tests are 
plentiful, but the average school 
teacher, principal, supervisor, and 
superintendent knows very little 
about them. If they are acquainted 
with some of the better-known tests, 
they are appalled at the thought of 
giving every student in the school one 
test after another until proper orien- 
tation has been effected. 

Such was true in the experience of 
this writer as a high school principal. 
He felt that what every high school 
principal or counselor wants is some- 
thing that will give him a general 
vocational picture of the aptitudes of 
the students without going too much 
into detail, and involving a minimum 
amount of time and expense. Find- 
ing no such general test, this writer, 
about eighteen years ago, set about 
to create an inventory. For the past 
three years these tests have been 
given to several thousand junior and 
senior high school students with en- 
couraging results. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to go into detail concerning these 
tests. It is sufficient to, say that, by 
this general inventory, each student 
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is given a rating in each of eight 
major occupational groups; namely, 
social service, literary, law and gov- 
ernment, business, art, mechanical 
designing, mechanical construction, 
and scientific. Norms have been es- 
tablished for these groups. 

The vocational inventory is given 
to 9-A students, and repeated, in ad- 
vanced form, in 12-A. The tests are 
given in 9-A for purposes of educa- 
tional guidance, that is, to guide stu- 
dents in the selection of a course in 
the senior high schools. 

An exact copy of the record card 
of one of the 9-A students is as 
follows: 


is begun far down in the c.ementary 
grades. Every teacher is given sug- 
gestions as to how to observe special 
interests and talents of children in 
the lower grades. In the 6-A a pre- 
liminary vocational inventory is given 
each student. This is not intended to 
be of scientific value, but it is a be- 
ginning in the process of analysis. 
Its chief purpose is to stimulate both 
teacher and pupil in giving thought to 
the problem of occupational adjust- 
ment. The information is then sum- 
marized on the junior high school 
guidance record card and placed into 
the hands of the junior high school 
counselor. Such information as the 
IQ, occupations of parents and of 
all brothers and sisters, attitude of the 
pupil towards school, studies liked 

















Name DOE, JOHN School PARK JUNIOR 
Age: Years 14 Months ul Date February, 1938 
Address 2 Tarleton Avenue BEAUTICIAN 





Scores for Eight Major Groups of Vocations 


1. Social Service 

2. Literary 

3. Law and Government ae 
4. Business ae 
5. 


Art ae ee 
6. Mechanical Designing 
7. Mechanical Construction 
8. Science 
Remarks: 


dap 55 Stee 


Parent’s Occupation 
Personal Choice: 














Score 
5 1. CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
a 2. LAWYER 
43 3. BOOKKEEPER 
47 
- oe _____—* SCIENCE an 
76 Course Recommended 
123** 122 





General Ability Score (I. Q.) 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL RECORD CARD 


The advanced form of the voca- 
tional inventory test is given to the 
12-A students for purposes of place- 
ment and guidance into college. A 
permanent vocational guidance record 
card is kept of each senior in the 
central office of the department of 
vocational guidance and placement. 
Each senior is given a full report of 
his showing in this vocational inven- 
tory, even to the extent of his IQ, if 
he requests it. This report includes 
a record of his scores in the eight 
major groups of occupations men- 
tioned previously in this article, a 
lengthy explanation of the same, a 
personality rating, and a_ rather 
thorough discussion of the impor- 
tance of personality in making occu- 
pational adjustments. 

Although a serious effort is made 
in grades 9-A and 12-A to get at the 
vocational aptitudes of the students, 
preparation for this testing program 


and disliked is placed on this record 
card and becomes of considerable 
value to the counselor who follows 
the student through the junior high 
school. 

Occupational Information 

Further preparation for the 9-A 
aptitude testing is the study of occu- 
pations which comes regularly in 9-B. 
Planning Your Future, by Myers, 
Little, and Robinson, is the basic text 
used in this grade. Parts III and IV 
of this text, which deals with per- 
sonal adjustment problems, is used 
in 9-A, 

Occupations are studied once each 
week in the seventh grade. Occupa- 
tional surveys are being made con- 
stantly by the guidance department. 
One of the most extensive surveys 
was that of 100 of the largest indus- 
tries in Knoxville, showing the num- 
ber of employees, male and female, 

(Continued on page ten) 
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Workbooks for more effective study! 
USE 


HEALTH AND GROWTH 
WORKBOOKS 


to accompany the readers of the Charters. 
Smiley, and Strang: HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES; and 


WORK-PLAY WORKBOOKS 


to accompany the readers of THE GATES 
PROGRAM OF READING, by Gates. 


Huber, and Ayer. 


Let us send you further information 





Select Your 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


from the thousands of classics and moderns 
published by THt! MACMILLAN COM- 
PANY. Send for the Tennessee Library List 
of Macmillan Books. ; 


THE MACMILLAN 





Equip YOUR School with 


The most serviceable ready-reference diction- 
ary ever produced! 


MACMILLAN’S 
MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


Contains more than 140,000 entries giving the latest 
information on subjects in every field. Enthusiastic 


users write: 


“Its” simple definitions will appeal to many.” 

“A dictionary of living English answering every demand.” 
. a miracle of completeness in its field.” 

“It is truly American.” 


*. .. a notably well-printed work, with a typographical scheme 


that could hardly be surpassed.” 


“The latest additions and a fine key to pronunciation.” 


Write for further information 





FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER WORK ARE 


In Number Land 


TAKEN MORE EASILY AND MORE 
HAPPILY 


with 
CLARK AND CUSHMAN’S 


SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 


Numbers at Work 


For Grades One and Two 
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Two combination text-workbooks for primary grades, 
offering effective work in numbers, so simply presented 
that the child may easily work independently. Pic- 
tures and visual devices abundant. Attractively made. 





COMPANY » 











500 Spring St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Loan 





Specialists 
to Edueators 


Teachers May Borrow by 
Mail on the Domestic 
Plan 


No Security—No Endorsers 


Your Signature Only Required 


For many years Domestic Finance has 
specialized in loans to educators. Base 
upon the experiences of thousands of loans 
made to teachers throughout Tennessee and 
adjoining states, the officials of our com- 
pany evolved the Domestic Plan of making 
loans by mail. Barriers of distance have 
been cx ompletely eliminated. Teachers liv- 
ing in the remotest corner of Ten nessee - ay 
now enjoy the facilities of our teacher 
clients in schools adjacent to our office. 


The countless requirements and emergen- 
cies that create needs for additional money 
from time to time in the lives of educators 





know no geographical boundaries. And so 
to meet an urgent need, we put “Seven 
League Boots” on our lo yans. They come 
to you now wherever the postman blows 


his whistle. 


Loans in Complete Privacy 


Since all details of the ! yan transaction 
are negotiated by mail, the utmost privacy 
prevails. Intimate Anoneial problems are 
accorded fullest confidential consideration. 
Friendly competent advice to fit individual 
requireménts rather than stereotyped gen- 
eralities is cheerfully given upon request. 





If you have a financial problem—a need 
for additional money—a desire to do some- 
thing that cash will assist you in accom- 
plishing, you are cordially lawived to visit 
our office or to mail the coupon attached. 
Complete details will be sent you. Write 
today and have the information available 
for future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
CORP., Incorporated 


An Institution Specializing in Loans to 
Educators 


Kentucky 
Phone 22 


Mayfield 
121 South Seventh St. 





DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
Mayrietp, Kentucky 
Please mail without obligation complete 
Me Domestic Finance Educator Loan- 


y-Mail Plan. I understand this inquiry 
a entail no obligation to effect a loan. 
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Knoxville's Seven-Point Guidance 
Program 

(Continued from page 

white and colored, peak production 

months, and _ the subjects 

which are especially helpful to junior 

entering the particular 


eight) 
school 


employees 
firm. 

Every junior and 
school library is amply provided with 
the best vocational guidance books 
and books on occupations that are 
published. 

Each week the department of guid- 
ance issues a brief mimeograph leaf- 
let on some one particular occupation. 
This leaflet is circulated among all 
the junior and high school 
teachers and students. The infor- 
mation contained in each leaflet is up- 
to-date, with local color, and gives 
the occupational trend. 

In the spring of 1937, a house-to- 
house occupational survey was made 
of the negroes of the city. Due to 
the depression, we felt that the 1930 
census was inadequate for our needs. 
We have found considerable changes 
in the occupational status of the 
negroes since 1930. This is an illus- 
tration of the constant attention 
which must be given by any guidance 
department to occupational trends. 

Occupational information and 
trends. are also obtained through ex- 
perience in placement work.  Stu- 
dents in the junior high schools must 
be “exposed” to as many types of 
occupations as possible. Generally, 
occupational information is gained in 
two ways: first, by a study of occu- 
pations from books and by observa- 
tion; second, by experience on the 
job. Perhaps the time will come 
when public school systems will be so 
organized that students will have an 
opportunity to do part-time work 
during their last year of high school 
and thereby get these tryout experi- 
ences which some think are necessary 
before deciding finally on a particular 
occupation. 

The more occupations a student 
studies, the better prepared he will be 
later in life to select his vocation. 

Another source of occupational in- 
formation for students is vocational 
day and vocational night which we 
observe each year in the senior high 
school. . Vocational day is sponsored 
by the department of vocational 


senior high 


senior 


guidance and is for 11-A students. 
For nearly an hour all of these stu- 
dents assemble in fifteen 


different 


group meetings, named as follows: 
office work, social service, law and 
government, science, nursing, etc. 
Each student has the privilege of 
entering either one of these occupa- 
tional groups. The leader of the 
group meetings is a successful person 
in his field. For example, an indus- 
trial chemist presided over the group 
of boys who were interested in chem- 
istry as a vocation. The editor of 
one of our local newspapers led the 
group interested in literary occupa- 


tions. The office manager of the 
T. V. A. counselled with a group 


who intended to take up office work. 
The head nurse of one of the large 
hospitals led a group of girls who 
were interested in nursing, and so on. 

The first vocational night was 
sponsored by the department of vo- 
cational guidance and the Y’s men 
club of the city. This was for seniors 
and their parents. A general meet- 
ing was held for about thirty minutes, 
led by Dean Fred C. Smith of the 
University of Tennessee, formerly 
editor of Occupations—The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. The gen- 
eral session began at 7:30 and ended 
at 8:00, running into the group 
meetings. The group meetings lasted 
until the discussion leader and the 
young people were ready to go home. 
Some groups held much longer than 
others. One or two groups had to be 
dispersed by the janitor. 

This means of bringing the young 
people into closer contact with suc- 
cessful men and women in their fields 
is very successful and will be con- 
tinued. We find that this method of 
contact is much better than chapel 
talks on occupations. Each speaker 
is instructed beforehand as to the 
general purpose of the meeting and 
is told to make only a few brief gen- 
eral remarks about the group of oc- 
cupations which he represents and 
throw the meeting open for questions 
and answers. 

In a subsequent article the author 
will show how vocational guidance 
is vitally concerned with curriculum 
adjustment, character education, 
placement of graduates into jobs, fol- 
low-up studies, and an advisory coun- 
cil of business men and women to 
help bring the schools and business 
closer together. 

(A second article on Knoxville’s 
guidance program will appear in an 
early issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER.—THE EDITor.) 
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Curriculum Revision in Memphis 


No Radical Change 

HE POLICY of having a 

printed course of study is not 

new to the Memphis schools. 
The first one in print which I have 
been able to find was published in 
1856-57. At intervals since that 
early date revised versions of the 
course of study have appeared peri- 
odically. A perspective view of the 
historical development of the Mem- 
phis Public Schools shows that they 
have been compelled to revise and 
adjust their instructional program to 
social changes. This is as it should 
be. As the decades pass, subject 
matter shifts positions on the edu- 
cational ladder. Most of our high 
school subject matter (specifically, 
algebra, geometry, physics, and 
chemistry, to name a few) have all 
shifted from the college to the high 
school level during the past century ; 
and some subjects have shifted from 
high school to college level, notably 
Greek. Latin and modern languages 
are rapidly moving upward to college 
level. The demands of society force 
other new subjects into the curric- 
ulum. Domestic arts, the fine arts, 
and industrial arts are among the 
more recent additions to the schoo 
program. Man is constantly finding 
new and better ways of performing 
old tasks. Old ways of teaching give 
way to new. There was a time in 
Memphis when facts of geography 
were put to rhyme and chanted, musi- 
cally, by the pupils in concert. New 
textbooks replace the old. The science 
contained in the science textbooks of 
decades ago is insufficient for this 
day. The same is true of readers, 
geographies, histories, etc. At inter- 
vals, then, those who have directed 
the destinies of the city schools have 
had to write new programs in view of 
changes society had wrought, through 
changed levels for old subject matter, 
through the introduction of new sub- 
ject fields, through new methods of 
teaching, and through the introduc- 
tion of new and better books. These 
courses of study are merely another 
step in the evolutionary process of 
adjusting instruction to the social 
changes which we know have taken 
place in the past ten or fifteen years. 
The materials of the bulletins have 
been so selected and organized as to 
assure better conformity to the so- 
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cial needs of present-day children, 
better conformity to the textbooks 
which the market now affords, and 
better adjustment to new methods of 
teaching and learning. 


Conditions Which Necessitated This 
Work 

Former courses of study in Mem- 
phis have been, for the most part, 
merely directions to the teachers to 
cover so many pages in a given text 
during the term or school year. With 
the periodic adoption of new books, 
there must necessarily be a new 
course of study. During the past, 
new courses of study have not been 
produced with each change in text- 
books. As a result, up until this year 
we had no course of study except 
that dictated by the text which hap- 
pened to be in use. 

Some degree of uniformity is 
necessary throughout our city system. 
Such was not the case in many in- 
stances. One example is here re- 
lated: the seventh grade geography 
in some schools was a fusion course 


as dictated by the Denver course of 
study. In some other schools it was 
a course in world geography as dic- 
tated by the old Brigham and Mc- 
Farlane textbook. In some others it 
was a course in United States Geog- 
raphy with an attempted correlation 
with the United States History. 
Such variation in a geography pro- 
gram in one grade is indefensible. 
This year, with the course of study 
in hand, every teacher in the city of 
Memphis is teaching not only the 
same course of study throughout the 
year, but the same body of subject 
matter each six-week period. Such 
variation, less pronounced, of course, 
occurs in almost every subject field. 
A course of study, then, is necessary 
to bring about uniformity. 

In America, our schools are slaves 
to textbooks and about every ten-year 
period textbooks change at such a 
rapid rate in style of presenting sub- 
ject matter, and sometimes in sub- 
ject matter content itself, that it be- 
hooves every school system which 
wishes to escape confusion and chaos 
to write periodically a new course of 
study. 

Without a course of study, super- 
vision is apt to degenerate into a per- 





One of the Important Units in the First Grade Is the Home 


An activity program to motivate good reading is integrated with the reading 


program in the early primary grades. 
the home built and equipped by the children. 


This picture illustrates the various rooms of 
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Tennessee’s Modern Reading Program 


selected for first supplementary use by many of the 
best Tennessee counties. A planned FOUNDATION 
for your state-adopted basal readers in the intermedi- 
ate grades. 


adopted for basal use in Grades Four, Five, and Six. 
based directly on the ELSON-GRAY BASIC READ- 
ERS. 


a book of activities that develop reading readiness. 
Used in a number of leading Tennessee school systems. 








ELSON-GRAY BASIC 

Pre-Primer, Primer, Books One, 
Two, Three 

ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 
READING WORKBOOKS 





BEFORE WE READ 


An up-to-date experience curriculum in high school lit- 
erature. Adopted in many Tennessee counties. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE and ac- 
companying STUDENT’S GUIDES 


THORNDIKE JUNIOR DICTION- On the 


A simple dictionary that children like to use. 


ARY 


Ask for Teacher's Manuals 
for the texts you use and full 
information about other titles 
that interest you. 


29 PRYOR STREET, N. E. 





state list. 





The PieperR-BEAUCHAMP texts in —a and Biolo- 
gy, with accompanying STUDY BOOKS, } 

in Tennessee—also the STANDARD SERVICE WORK- 
BOOKS in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. 


are widely used 





SCOTT. FORESMAN & COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















sonal and not a professional relation- 
ship. When a supervisor visits the 
room of a teacher, or meets her in a 
conference period outside of her 
classroom, they must have a common 
viewpoint not only about what is the 
program to be taught, but about the 
technique of teaching it. A printed 
course of study provides this com- 
munion of understanding. A super- 
visor can always approach a problem 
with a teacher from the standpoint 
of the program itself and not from 
the standpoint of personal criticism, a 
point which a supervisor must always 
avoid where possible. Where a 
supervisor leaves her teachers empty- 
handed, or has provided them only 


sion that a good course of study em- 
bodying the subject matter to be 
taught and teaching 
methods is an essential tool for such 
improvement. In preparing these 
courses of study, then, Memphis is 
merely following the trend which is 
prevalent in school systems else- 
where throughout our country. 


suggesting 


How the Bulletins Were Produced 


The eleven bulletins produced are 
the work of about 150 teachers co- 
operating under the direction of the 
department of supervision and _ in- 
struction. Committees were organ- 
ized in each subject field. In concert, 
the committee agreed on the subject 


they were fitted together according 
to the prearranged pattern and re- 
viewed by the committee as a whole. 
Upon review, changes were suggested 
and incorporated into the final manu- 
script. Many services were drawn 
upon in converting the manuscript 
into bulletins. Typewriters and type- 
writer desks were moved into the 
central office from some of the high 
schools during the summer months. 
The services of several N. Y. A. girls 
were secured. These typists worked 
with and under the direct supervision 
of the clerical secretary to the de- 
partment. Immediately after the 
close of schools in June the secre- 
taries in four of the high schools 


| 

vaguely with a program, trouble matter to be included in the final worked at the central office as typists 1 
eventually will ensue. Unless a product, and on the manner in which for a period of three weeks. With ] 
supervisor has placed in the hands each block of subject matter (unit) this assistance about two thousand t 
of the teachers the common program would be presented when finally stencils were typed. Those connected ( 
which they have all worked on and written. Thereupon, each teacher, or with the office of instruction, assisted c 
are familiar with, I question whether teachers working in pairs, assumed by volunteer teachers who were in t 
such a supervisor has any right to the responsibility to write up, after the city during the summer months, n 
criticize. the manner agreed upon, one of the proofread these two thousand sten- t 

All public school systems in Ameri- units of study. Each teacher worked cils. After being proofed, the sten- 

ca which have worked constructively directly in touch with the supervisor cils were corrected by Miss Baynes $I 
at a problem of improving instruc- as her guide and critic. When all and one of the N. Y. A. girls whom v 
he trained for this work. V 


tion have all arrived at the conclu- 





units of a subject were completed. 
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Several men teachers, white and 
colored, together with three N. Y. A. 
boys produced the mimeographed 
copies. Humes High School loaned 
us their machine, and for about three 
weeks we operated this machine 
along with the one at the central 
office to speed up production. 

The services of the PWA book- 
binding project in the basement of 
the administration building were util- 
ized to assemble, punch, brad to- 
gether, and trim the bulletins. An 
electric-driven, high-powered punch- 
ing machine was loaned by the Tri- 
State Ruling and Binding Company. 
Tech High School Printing Shop cut 
and printed the titles on the front 
bindings of all bulletins. 


Number and Cost of Bulletins 
There were eleven bulletins printed 


as follows: 
Social Studies, grades 1, 2, and 3.___- 500 


Reading, grades 1, 2, and ee 
Arithmetic, grades 1, 2, and 3.__...._.. 300 
Arithmetic, grades 4, 5, and 6 .._--_- 500 
Social Studies, grades 4 and 5_________ 400 
Social Studies, grade 6 ......._.._.__-- 300 
Geography, grade 7... .—..__--.....- = 


History, grade 8 


Circe, wrnee Os 
English, grades : 8, and 9... 300 
Science, grades 7, 8, and 9___-.------- 300 

eh oe et 4,050 


The cost of printing «ese four 
thousand bulletins, as submitted by 
Mr. O. H. Jones, business manager, 
is as follows: 


age 33 Se eee $ 553.00 
ee ee ee eee Ce eee 104.54 
Ink and Stencils ............... 405.50 
Fasteners ______-- eb eee ees 26.50 

Tig oe $1,089.54 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


It is believed by the department of 
instruction that one of the best pos- 
sible ways to promote a program of 
in-service training for teachers and to 
build up an esprit de corps among 
our teaching personnel is to have 
them working at a constructive prob- 
lem which they believe will improve 
the quality of their work. My ex- 
perience last year was that many 
teachers heretofore strangers to each 
other came not only to know each 
other better, but to have a sympa- 
thetic viewpoint toward many com- 
mon problems which confronted 
them. 

In a system as large as Memphis, 
supervision can never really become 
what it should—a classroom obser- 
vation—for the simple reason that 


there are too many teachers and too 
few supervisors. For this reason 
policies and programs must be de- 
veloped through conferences and in- 
dividual contacts. When back in the 
classroom, each teacher needs to have 
spread out before her a course of 
study which is built and written in 
such a way that it constantly reminds 
ler of the policies advocated and the 
teaching technique sought in the con- 
ferences with the supervisor ; in other 
words, the course of study is the de- 
partment’s strong arm to promote 
good teaching. 

It is recommended that in the 
course of time all of the subjects, 
especially academic, be produced in 
bulletin form from grade one through 
grade twelve. 

e 


Incidents and Acci- 
dents of Teaching 


MINNIE McRAE POWELL 
Haywood County 

Have we as teachers ever stopped 
to think why it is that we are anxious 
to resume teaching after our sum- 
mer vacation, and how we can stand, 
day after day, the noise and ques- 
tions of a room full of children? It 
is because our profession is not one 
in which we work with inanimate 
things, but one in which we have as 
our tools and clay the lives and ac- 
tions of children, whose sayings and 
deeds are always varied with humor 
and unexpected answers which take 
away the monotony of books and les- 
sons. 

This is only my third year of 
teaching, but during that time I have 
experienced a variety of  school- 
room episodes which have made 
teaching one of the most fascinating 
of all professions for me. 

The first two years of my teach- 
ing experience were spent in the 
primary grades of a_ two-teacher 
school. Although my pupils were 
small, | thought I would keep them 
posted on current events. As the 
war between Italy and Ethiopia was 
in progress, I brought pictures and 
maps to show them what was going 
on. They were so enthusiastic over 
the conflict that at recess they, on 
their own accord, dramatized the 
war. My first knowledge of the 
battle came when a small urchin 
rushed into the house and urged me 
to hurry to the scene of action. Then 


I learned that the boys had gone into 
a woods across from the schoolhouse, 
and, after joining the ranks of either 
Ethiopians or Italians, had started 
the battle royal in which green 
hickory nuts were the sole ammuni- 
tion. The casualty list was as follows: 
one bloody nose, one bruised knee, 
numerous injured. dispositions. 

Preparatory to an excursion to 
the Memphis zoo, we made in the 
first grade an extensive study of 
animals. After telling the students 
to bring pictures of all the animals 
they could find, I asked them if they 
knew what I meant by animals. 
“Sure,” said one boy, “I’m one my- 
self.” 

During the second year of my 
teaching, I had the honor of being 
elected to the principalship of my 
school, succeeding a man who had 
held the position for some time. My 
pride in the new position was some- 
what short-lived, however, as one of 
my boys at the close of my first day’s 
administration said, “Miss Powell, 
we don’t have a principal this year, 
do we?” 

My next teaching experience was 
as a teacher of the seventh and 
eighth grades in a junior high school, 
and I soon found that here also the 
monotony of teaching was broken 
by frequent outbursts of humor from 
the students. One of my seventh- 
grade pupils on one occasion had 
prepared a paper on the life of 
Patrick Henry. . It was well-worded, 
and I thought that I would question 
her to see if she understood all she 
had written. “Jean,” I said, “what 
do you mean by saying ‘he was ad- 
mitted to the bar’?” “Oh, that means 
he was put in jail,” she quickly re- 
plied. 

So it goes in every schoolroom, 
the naturalness and spontaneity of 
pupils give the teacher a feeling that 
her position will never grow monot- 
onous, because as long as children are 
children, new things are bound to 
happen. 








16 mm. Films 
Rentals Projectors 
Visual Education Materials 
* 

The Distributors Group 


161 Spring Street Atlanta, Georgia 


Clip this ad. It is good for $1.00 refund on 
first Peed program rental. 
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State Aid for School Libraries 


How $72,000 Was Distributed in 
1937-1938 
‘WSN’T THERE some way I 
can get more than forty dol- 
lars in state aid for my school 
library?” ‘Are you really going to 
limit each county to $1,000 in match- 
ing funds? We have $2,000 for li- 
brary books obtained through an 
appropriation by our county court 
and from private subscriptions which 
we should like to have matched by 
the state.” 

These and similar pleas. made to the 
division of school libraries through- 
out the school year gave ample evi- 
dence that even the generous ap- 
propriation of $100,000 made by the 
legislature would not be sufficient to 
meet the demands for library match- 
ing funds. When it became neces- 
sary to reduce this appropriation by 
impoundment to $72,000, many 
schools and county circulating li- 
braries were disappointed because 
they did not receive their full quota. 

The new _ regulations for the 
standardization of the elementary 
schools, requiring two books for 
each pupil, gave impetus to a grow- 
ing enthusiasm for library improve- 
ment. Schools desiring to be graded 
as Class A or B will be expected to 
spend twenty-five cents per pupil an- 
nually and to provide an approved 
encyclopedia and dictionary. Ac- 
cording to reports received from ele- 
mentary schools, covering the period 
September, 1937, to June, 1938, 
about 300,000 books were provided 
at an expenditure’ of $156,000 in- 


MARTHA PARKS 
Director, Division of School Libraries 
*? 4 
cluding local as well as 
funds. 

Teachers and pupils who have had 
an opportunity to use attractive and 
worth-while books will never again 
be content without them. It is safe 
to say that as more pupils and teach- 
ers are given this opportunity re- 
quests for library funds will increase. 

The summary of statistics on the 
distribution of state aid for libraries 
brings to light some interesting facts. 
With one exception, all counties re- 
ceived some state aid for libraries. 
Forty counties received the full 
quota of $1,000, fifty-five counties 
received as much as $900, and 
seventy-one counties received as 
much as $500. 

Approximately $32,201 in state 
aid was distributed among 1,278 in- 
dividual schools, of which $23,720 
was allotted to elementary schools 
and $8,481 to high schools. Of this 
amount individual schools for ne- 
groes received $2,501. 

There are now sixty-seven coun- 
ties using the county circulating li- 
brary system, a plan whereby the 
library books are purchased and dis- 
tributed to participating schools 
through a central agency, such as the 
office of the county superintendent 
or a public library. A total of $37,- 
750 in state aid was used in this way, 
including $1,317 for negro schools. 
In 1934-35 this system was operating 
in only two counties, with a total 





state aid 
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dictionary! 


Available in the 


Fabrikoid, red, 
As 012 64° 


Full leather, bl 
indexed. .... 


edges, indexec 





DEPT. M 810 BROADWAY 


THE FOUNDATION BOOK 
FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


~ A“Must” Book for | 


Every Teacher! 


Webster’s Collegiate is the ideal desk 
Heavy dark blue cloth, indexed. .$3.50 | 
Webster’s New International Un- 


abridged is the “supreme authority!” 
Buff buckram binding, marbled 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


following bindings: Browse around. 


5.00 | 


ack, gold edges, 


Ba esasetcekasen $20.00 
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SEE what you buy. 
purchase with state aid by your State Department of Education’s 


Division of School Libraries, which says: 
a book truck, equipped with shelving to display about 2,200 books, 
| which the representative will bring to any county upon request. 
7.00 | All books carried on the truck, when displayed for school purposes, 
will be APPROVED FOR PURCHASE WITH STATE AID. 
The books are grouped by subject, with the price and approximate 


outlay of $850 in state aid. If prop- 
erly managed, the cooperative plan 
has many advantages. A _ greater 
variety of books is made available at 
minimum expenditure, the books are 
usually better cared for, the elemen- 
tary supervisor can assist teachers 
more effectively in using the ma- 
terial, and greater enthusiasm is 
aroused when the procuring of books 
has become a county-wide project. 
The most significant development 
with respect to state aid for libraries 
is the fact that the county courts in 
about twenty counties have appro- 
priated funds for library purposes. 
Since library “ books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and pictures are essential 
instructional material, this is a legi- 
timate expenditure of public funds. 
One-sixth of the total state aid 
fund, or $12,343, plus an equal 
amount of local money was expend- 
ed for 383 approved encyclopedias. 
State aid has served a good purpose 
in assisting schools to secure satis- 
factory reference sets and in dis- 
couraging to some extent the sale 
of worthless subscription books. 
The division of school libraries 
has issued lists of approved refer- 
ence books which may be purchased 
with state aid; and the division will 
supply, upon request, a review of 
practically any set of books sold on 
the subscription basis. The follow- 
ing encyclopedias are the only sets 
which will be approved for purchase 
with state aid: Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia, Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 








FOLLETT BOOK 
TRUCK BRINGS OVER 
2,200 TENNESSEE 
APPROVED BOOKS 
TO YOUR DOOR! 


They are all approved for 


“Follett . . . maintains 


grade range indicated.” 
Write or Wire Today for Special Appointment 


Our Representative Will be Happy to Cooperate With You 


FOLLETT BOOK CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. TT, 1255 So. Wabash Ave. 
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39 Harris STREET 


Representative: 





Library Service 


For convenience in making up your 
library order, a special catalogue in order 
blank form with full descriptions of all 
Houghton Mifflin publications included 
in your State Library List. And, a display 
of our library titles set up in your school 
for examination by your library committee. 


Write us for copies of the catalogue, or 
write us when it will be convenient for our 
representative to bring the display to your 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Natu GuLLeEtT, 2806 Belmont Blvd., Nashville 


Box 5 








To Classify Your Scheol With | 
Denoyer-Geppert Maps, Globes 


WORLD RENOWNED 


DESIGNED BY EDUCATORS 
EDITED BY SCHOLARS 


PAUL F. MOORE | 


Sales Representative, Denoyer-Geppert Co. 


SEE 
MOORE 
THE 
MAP 


MAN 





PRODUCED BY CRAFTSMEN 


Terms to Suit Your Need 


Nashville 



































pedia, Encyclopedia Americana, En-. 


cyclopedia Britannica (fourteenth 
edition), Lincoln Library of Essen- 
tial Information, New Champlin 
Cyclopedia for Young Folks, World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


State Aid Regulations for the Current 
Year, 1938-1939 

A printed leaflet containing cur- 
rent state aid regulations for libraries 
has been prepared and distributed 
by the division of school libraries 
to county and city superintendents, 
to supervisors, and to high school 
principals. For the convenience of 
teachers who may not receive a 
copy, the main provisions are out- 
lined in the following paragraphs. 

The state aid allotment to each 
county will be $750. This sum will 
be held for distribution on the match- 
ing basis until March 1, 1939. The 
balance unclaimed on March 1, 1939, 
will be made available on the match- 
ing basis to those counties which are 
able to exceed the $750 quota. The 
law provides that no county may re- 
ceive more than $1,000 during the 
school year. 


Individual Schools —The state will 
match funds raised by individual 
schools for their permanent libraries 
in amounts between ten dollars and 
forty dollars, as specified by law. 

County Circulating Libraries —The 
full county quota, or any portion of 
it, may be used to purchase books 
to be distributed through a central 
agency, such as the office of the 
county superintendent of schools or 
a public library. Funds for this 
purpose may be raised by private 
subscription or money may be ob- 
tained through an appropriation of 
the county court. 

Cities and Special Districts may 
not receive state aid unless they con- 
tract with the county boards of edu- 
cation to participate in the county 
circulating libraries. 

All books to be purchased with 
state aid must be selected from the 
lists approved by the state depart- 
ment of education. The Children’s 
Catalog and the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, supplied to 
schools last year, remain the basic 
book selection guides. New lists, 
prepared this year by the division of 
school libraries and by publishers 


and dealers, will be mailed to county 
and city superintendents, supervisors, 
and to all persons requesting copies. 


Book Purchase Routine—Summary for 
1938-1939 


1. File application (new trustee’s receipt 
form) in Division of School Libraries. 
Prepare book list, using approved lists, 
allowing for usual library discount, 
and supplying necessary information 
to dealer. 

3. Submit book list to dealer for price 
quotation. 

4. When bid has been received from 
dealer, check for omissions, out-of- 
print titles, editions, delivery charge, 
etc. 

5. Return accepted bid to dealer with 
instructions to prepare and mail to 
purchaser two copies of the invoice. 

6. Instruct dealer to withhold shipment 
of books until further notice. 

7. Check invoice for correctness and total 
cost. Amount of invoice must agree 
with funds available. Invoice must 
total at least twenty dollars unless it 
supplements an encyclopedia purchase. 

8. If satisfactory, mark both copies of 
invoice approved and mail to Division 
of School Libraries. 

9. File all invoices with Divison of 
School Libraries by March 1, 1939. 

10. Upon receipt of approved invoice from 
Division of School Libraries, instruct 
dealer to ship books. 

11. If any titles have been cancelled on 
invoice because of non-approval by 
Division of School Libraries, notify 


(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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We Can Fill Your Complete Order! 


The Tennessee Book Company is pre- 
pared to fill your COMPLETE OR- 
DER for ANY of the library books that 
are approved, or may be approved, by 
the Tennessee State Department of 
Education. By purchasing your entire 
list of books from this TENNESSEE 
FIRM, located in the heart of the state, 
you will save yourself the TIME, 
TROUBLE, and EXTRA EXPENSE 
necessarily incurred in ordering from 


several different sources. 


We Can Give You Wholesale 


Prices! 


Our company operates on a WHOLE- 


SALE basis, giving liberal discounts 











to schools. May we urge that 
BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR 
ORDER you ask us for our QUOTA- 
TION, transportation prepaid to your 
nearest shipping point, and COMPARE 


jt with others. 


We Handle Only New and 
Approved Books! 


The Tennessee Book Company distrib- 
utes no SECONDHAND or USED 
books. 
prospective purchasers, we handle ON- 
LY APPROVED BOOKS, and EV- 
ERY library book listed for sale by us 
is APPROVED FOR PURCHASE 
WITH STATE AID TO TENNES.-. 
SEE SCHOOLS. 


To avoid possible confusion to 
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AID TO TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. 
These readers are subject to the same 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT as other li- 


brary books. 


We Provide You an Opportunity 
to See Our Books 


Our new DISPLAY ROOM, occupy- 
ing one ENTIRE FLOOR 
building at 172 Second Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tennessee, contains about 
FIVE THOUSAND titles of library 
books, and approximately FOUR 
HUNDRED titles of supplementary 
We CORDIALLY INVITE 


YOU to visit our display room the 


of our 


readers. 


next time you are in Nashville, and 


EXAMINE FOR YOURSELF the 


books you are planning to purchase. 


We Publish Catalogs and Lists 
of Our Books! 


The Tennessee Book Company pub- 
lishes, for your convenience, the follow- 


ing catalogs and lists: 


Catalog of Library Books for Elemen- 
tary Schools, 1938 (containing about 
3,500 selected titles). 


Supplementary Reader List, 1938 (con- 
taining about 400 selected titles). 


List of Approved New Books (in prepa- 


ration). 


172 Second Ave., North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Election Returns 

Now that the primary elections are over and 
the smoke of battle has cleared away, friends of 
education are asking whether the election returns 
bode good or evil for the school program. 

Throughout the campaign the T. E. A. diligently 
remained aloof from partisan politics and ignored 
factional lines in an effort to secure for its program 
the support of all candidates for governor and the 
legislature. Hence, its satisfaction with the returns 
can be measured only in terms of the survival of 
candidates favorable to “The Next Step in Tennes- 
see’s Educational Program.” 
_ Acareful check on the returns reveals that fifteen 
of the nominees for the senate and thirty-two nomi- 
nees for the house have actually signed endorse- 
ments of the program, while numerous others have 
expressed a favorable attitude. The following un- 
solicited letter from one of the Democratic nomi- 


nees is most encouraging: 
Lexington, Tennessee 
August 13, 1938 
Dear Mr. Holt: 

Several weeks prior to the August primary I endorsed 
or signed the pledge as supporting the educational pro- 
gram as worked out by the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. This was one of the main planks in my platform. In 
every speech I made and in practically every conversation 
with the voters of my district I made it clear that I was 
one hundred per cent for this program. In my radio ad- 
dress I put special stress on this program as being the 
crying need in Tennessee today. 

Since the primary (in which I was reelected by a big 
majority) I have had an opportunity to study the program 
more, and I wish to say that I am for it stronger than ever. 
I pledge to the children of Tennessee that in the next 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee I will not 
only vote for its passage, but will use all of the energy 
and influence that I possess to see that it is enacted into 
the law in full. I want Tennessee to take its rightful 
place in the world of education. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Lons S. AUSTIN, 
Floterial Representative, Henderson and Madison Counties. 


The Democratic nominee for governor in all of 
his campaign speeches expressed his unqualified 
support of public education, his sanction of the 
principles embodied in “The Next Step in Tennes- 
see’s Educational Program,” his advocacy of de- 
cent salaries for teachers, and his strenuous oppo- 
sition to impoundment of school funds. His state- 
ment that financial conditions of the state would 
determine the extent to which he would support 
the increased school appropriations sought by the 
T. E. A. is only in keeping with his promise of an 
economic and businesslike administration, and can 
in no wise be interpreted as expressing opposition 
to the school program. 

The primary election really marks the beginning 
of our campaign to secure enactment of our school 
program by the Seventy-First General Assembly. 
Friendly candidates must be constantly encouraged 


to continue their support of our program. Doubtful 
and unfriendly candidates must be convinced that 
their constituents earnestly desire the school im- 
provements we are seeking. 

Most candidates may be expected to heed “the 
voice of the people.” Hence, it is our job during 
the next few months to “sell” our public school 
program to the people of the state, who, in turn, 
will make their desires known to the candidates. 
The best way for us to “sell” the public school pro- 
gram to people of the state is to give them better 
schools! 

& 


Campaign Plans 


T. E. A.’s Public Relations Committee, in a meet- 
ing on August 15, 1938, outlined the following plans 
for promoting during the next four months the 
campaign for “The Next Step in Tennessee’s Edu- 
cational Program”: 

1. Make an intensive study of school conditions in Ten- 
nessee to determine the effectiveness of the 1937 
school law during the first year of its operation. 
This comprehensive survey is being conducted by 
C. H. Gilmore, former research director in the State 
Department of Education, and specialist in school 
administration for the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, Washington. When completed the 
study will provide the facts upon which we must 
base the justification of each point in our program. 
Prepare and distribute to seven thousand leading 
citizens of the state a series of leaflets, each explain- 
ing and justifying one point in our program. 

3. Prepare and distribute to one hundred thousand 
citizens of the state pamphlets containing a brief 
summary justifying our program. 

4. Prepare a series of releases for use in the state’s 
various daily and weekly newspapers. 

5. Urge local associations to appoint active campaign 
committees to promote the campaign in their respec- 
tive localities. Definite suggestions regarding activi- 
ties of these local committees will be available at a 
later date. 

6. Prepare a unit of work on Tennessee’s Public Schools 
to be taught to senior classes in all high schools of 
the state during American Education Week. 

It is hoped that all the above campaign material 


will be available for distribution by the first of 
October. In the meantime, local associations are 
urged to perfect their organizations so that they 
may proceed immediately with their local cam- 
paigns when the starting signal is given. 


American Education Week, 1938 


The October issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER will 
contain an article on American Education Week, 
which will be observed throughout the nation from 
November 6 to November 12. A leaflet, “Ameri- 
can Education Week Helps,” containing a suggested 
list of materials to be used in the celebration, may 
be obtained from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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FUNCTIONAL LITERATURE 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE 
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Story of Progress 


7. B.A Per Cent of White 

Year Membership Teachers Affiliated 
1932-33 6,218 38.0 
1933-34 12,309 75.9 
1934-35 13,204 81.5 
1935-36 13,955 85.1 
1936-37 14,386 87.0 


1937-38 16,232 a7. 


During the past six years the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association membership has increased 161.0 
per cent. Last year only 472 or three per cent of 
the white teachers in Tennessee were not affiliated 
with their state organization. 

From administrators in the six counties and five 
cities which did not have 100 per cent membership 
last year have come predictions that ALL of their 
teachers will join the association this year. That 
the Tennessee Education Association will enroll 100 
per cent of the state’s teachers this year is not a 
remote possibility, but a distinct likelihood. 

WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS PHE- 
NOMENAL GROWTH IN THE STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ORGANIZATION? It has provided funds 
whereby the association might improve its maga- 
zine, enlarge its annual convention, conduct needed 
research and disseminate appropriate publicity 
material concerning the public school program. It 
has developed among the teachers a unity of pur- 
pose and coordination of effort essential for ef- 
fective action. It has awakened among them a new 


pride in their profession and has given them a 
new confidence in their potential power. As the 
largest professional organization in the state, it 
has caused the politicians to “sit up and take no- 
tice” of its program. More tangibly speaking, it 
has secured an increase of four and one-half million 
dollars in the state’s annual public school appro- 
priation during the current biennium. 

In view of the above facts, together with the 
remarkably low membership dues (lowest of any 
state teachers’ association in the South), it seems 
that T. E. A. membership drives should be entirely 
unnecessary in the future. A unanimous vote to 
join the association 100 per cent should be a mere 
formality at the first county or city teachers’ meet- 
ing of every school year. 

As our undivided attention and efforts during 
the next few months will be needed to promote 
our campaign for “The Next Step in Tennessee’s 
Educational Program” we would appreciate your 
voting to join the T. E. A. 100 per cent at your next © 
teachers’ meeting. 

e 


Realizing the conventional post-vacation financial 
embarrassment of teachers, we will place your 
names on our mailing list for the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER immediately after receiving notification of 
your intention to join the association, even though 
you may postpone payment of your dues until the 
proverbial “wolf” has departed from your door. 
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THE MUSIC HOUR 
TWO-BOOK COURSE 


By McConatuy, Miessner. Birce, and BRAy 


Ideally meets the requirements of the State 
Department of Education for developing music 


in the rural schools. 


For the benefit of the classroom teacher with 
little or no training, the introductory manual, 
WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD KNOW, 
makes it possible for every school to begin an 


orga nized music program. 


Detailed teaching instructions appear in the 


complete manual MUSIC IN RURAL EDU- 
CATION. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representative: Dan Ropison, Paris, Tennessee 

















For the third year in succession Superintendent 
Will Cherry and his loyal teachers of Clay County 
have been the first to send in dues for 100 per 
cent membership in the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. To Principal E. J. Wood and his teachers 
of Clarkrange High School goes the distinction of 
being the first high school faculty to send in dues 
for 100 per cent membership this year. 

Thirty counties have already voted 100 per cent 
membership and reports of others are arriving 
daily. 

oa 


A quite natural accompaniment of the T. E. A.’s 
growth during the past five years has been the 
remarkable growth of the organization’s four sec- 
tional associations. Each has contributed to the 
development of the other, and each has profited 
by the increasing effectiveness of the other. Last 
‘year the sectional associations had the following 
memberships: 

East Tennessee Education Association 6,131 

West Tennessee Education Association 3,144 

Middle Tennessee Education Association 4,729 

Southeastern Tennessee Education Asso- 

ciation 1,462 

May we urge that when you vote to join your 
state association you vote also to join your sec- 
tional organization. 


Sole Hope for Federal Aid 

The recent report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education contains conclusive evi- 
dence that the poorer states, particularly in the 
South, can never hope to have school systems com- 
parable to those in wealthier states without fed- 
eral aid. 

The most practical plan for federal aid ever 
devised will be presented to the United States Con- 
gress at its next session in the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher Bill, which is both an outgrowth of the 
committee’s report and a modification of the earlier 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 

The sole hope for enactment of this measure lies 
in the National Education Association. This or- 
ganization is sponsoring the campaign for federal 
aid in much the same manner as the Tennessee 
Education Association recently sponsored the cam- 
paign for the Eight-Point School Program. The 
success of its campaign will be determined by the 
extent to which it can command the support of 
teachers and friends of education throughout the 
nation. As major benefits of its proposed legisla- 
tion would go to the South, it seems only the part 
of better judgment that teachers of the South join 
the N. E. A. and enter actively into its campaign. 

That teachers of Tennessee have not fully appre- 
ciated the valuable contribution and possibilities of 
their national association is indicated by the fact 
that only 1,783, or 12.3 per cent of them joined the 
N. E. A. last year. We will help the N. E. A. to 
help us if we double or triple this number this year. 

Tennessee’s enthusiastic T. E. A. chairman, S. L. 
Ragsdale, has appointed the following district mem- 
bership directors to aid him in his drive for mem- 
bers this year: 

First: J. C. Arrants, superintendent, City Schools, Bristol. 

Second: Dr. Harry Clark, superintendent, City Schools, 
Knoxville. 

Third: A. L. Rankin, superintendent, Hamilton County 
Schools, Chattanooga. 

Fourth: J. C. Taylor, superintendent, Livingston Acad- 
emy, Livingston. 
wae Professor H. F. Srygley, Peabody College, Nash- 
Sixth: E. O. Coffman, principal, High School, Lawrence- 
burg. 

Seventh: G. Tillman Stewart, superintendent, Henderson 
County Schools, Lexington. 

Eighth: A. R. Dixon, superintendent, Gibson County 
Schools, Trenton. 

Ninth: W. L. Maybry, principal, Hollywood Junior High 
School, Memphis. 


Why not have your school join the 119 others in 


Tennessee whose faculties enrolled 100 per cent 
in the National Education Association last year? 


N. E. A. secretary, Willard Givens, sends us the 
welcomed announcement that Tennessee’s own 
Charl Ormond Williams will return to native 
haunts this fall as Southern Field Secretary. Miss 
Williams may be assured of a cordial reception dur- 
ing her promised two-week visit in her native state. 
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Harvill Appointed Commissioner 

On September 1, Halbert Harvill, dean of Austin 
Peay Normal, became the fourth Commissioner of 
Education to serve in Tennessee during the past 
two years. A World War veteran, past state com- 
mander of the American Legion, member of the 
T. E. A.’s Public Relations Committee, and prom- 
inent in Tennessee’s educational circles for many 
years, Commissioner Harvill is well qualified for 
the position he has assumed. 

A message from Commissioner Harvill to the 
teachers of Tennessee, together with his picture 
and biographical sketch, will appear in the Octo- 
ber issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

We wish for Commissioner Harvill a long and 
successful administration, and pledge him the as- 
sociation’s heartiest support in the tremendous task 
which is before him. 


Smith Succeeds Smith 
After one of the briefest but most popular ad- 
ministrations of any person who has served as chief 
school officer in the state, J. M. Smith has resigned 
from the office of State Commissioner of Education 
to succeed Q. M. Smith as president of Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute. “Jack,” as he is popularly 


‘known, takes with him to his new position the high 


esteem and warm friendship of school people 
throughout the state. 

On September 1, T. E. A. president, Q. M. Smith, 
assumed office as president of Middle Tennessee 
Teachers College, succeeding P. A. Lyon, who be- 
comes president emeritus of that institution. Short- 
ly before assuming his new position, Q. M. (no 
blood relation of J. M.) fell victim to Dan Cupid’s 
fatal dart, with the result that he brings with him 
to the presidential mansion in Murfreesboro a 
bride, the former Mrs. Laura Piper Simmons, of 
Cookeville. 

We extend to the various Smiths our best wishes 
and congratulations, but: wish we might mix in a 
little news about the Joneses and Johnsons also! 


Sectional Conventions 

The following dates have been announced for 
the annual conventions of T. E. A.’s four sectiona! 
associations: 

East Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, 
October 27-29. 

Middle Tennessee’ Education Association, Nash- 
ville, October 27-29. 

West Tennessee Education Association, Memphis, 
November 3-5. 

Southeastern Tennessee Education Association, 
Chattanooga, October 21, 22. 

The October issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER will 
carry the complete general programs of these con- 
ventions, as well as pictures and biographical 
sketches of out-of-state speakers. 
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HOUGHTFUL school officials know that student 
health as well as academic progress is their respon- 
sibility. 

How many of your pupils are sitting in seats of im- 
proper design? How many are acquiring schoolroom 
slouch—a habit due largely to improper seating and 
one which has a bad effect on both health and mental 
alertness. 

The American Seating Company provides at reason- 
able cost seats and desks built to make correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual—seating that guards health 
and minimizes eye strain. 

With our cooperation any 
school can begin a reseating 
program even ona very limited 
budget. You will be gratified 
to know how economically 
and conveniently this can be 
accomplished. Write for com- 
plete information. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
N. T. LOWRY T. H. PAYNE COMPANY 
150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Tennessee 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 


DISTRICT LEADERS CONFERENCES 
JUNE, 1938 





No. Teachers 
Represented 


Kingsport 
Dandridge 


Knoxville 


alolalea 


| eibabals| 


IX ullahoma 
xX olumbia 
XI 
XII 
XIII 
XIV 
1} 5 


XV och Ti 
1,391 41 77 


oe) al alele ls 


w 


Totals 

*51 of the 55 state board members participated in one or more of the 15 district leaders 
conferences. 

An analysis of the reports of the fifteen district lead- 
ers conferences held in June shows the following at- 
tendance record: total attendance, 1,391; number of 
local units represented, 438; number of local unit presi- 
dents, 290; number of council presidents, 41; number 
of state board members, 55; number of teachers, 178; 
number of elementary supervisors, 9; number of county 
and city superintendents, 18; number of health depart- 
ment representatives, 52; number of counties repre- 





sented, 77. 
The state president conducted three of the leaders 


conferences. The field secretary accompanied by the 
parent education specialist participated in fourteen of 
the fifteen leaders conferences. 

The state education association sent a representative 
to each one of the meetings to take part in discussing 
the next step in Tennessee’s education program. 

The state health department was represented at twelve 
of the fifteen meetings by county health department 
personnel. 


The Washington Seminar 

A new venture in leadership training was inaugurated 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
the form of a parent-teacher seminar held at national 
headquarters in Washington, July 5-9, 1938. The 
seminar was planned primarily for representative edu- 
cators in the various states looking toward more effec- 
tive methods of training both parents and teachers to 
work together for the welfare of the child. 

Ten states and the District of Columbia were repre- 
sented at the seminar. Alabama led all the states with 
nine in attendance. Those who attended from Ten- 
nessee were Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President of the Ten- 


nessee Congress; Miss Neta McFee, Parent Education 
Specialist, Tennessee Congress; Mr. Frank E. Bass, 
Director of Training School, Murfreesboro; Mr. L. G. 
Derthick, High School Visitor for East Tennessee. 

The program consisted of lectures, discussion periods, 
field trips, and conferences with headquarters staff 
members. Of special interest was the contribution made 
by Dr. Elmer Scott Holbeck, close student of P.-T. A. 
activities and a well-known writer in the field, who 
reviewed certain of his studies. Following this lecture, 
a round-table discussion was conducted by Mrs. J. K. 
Pettengill, President of the National Congress. In re- 
sponse to the leader’s request, Mrs. L. W. Hughes re- 
ported achievements in the program for incorporating 
parent-teacher courses in the teacher training institu- 
tions of Tennessee. Other high lights of the program 
were a lecture by Superintendent O. C. Pratt of the 
Spokane, Washington, Schools, and a panel discussion 
on program planning. Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assist- 
ant U. S. Commissioner of Education, made an excel- 
lent contribution to this panel. 

The Tennessee delegation along with the other groups 
considered it a distinct privilege not only to participate 
in the seminar, but also to become personally acquaint- 
ed with the individuals composing the staff at national 
headquarters. 


Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The major objectives of the Tennessee Congress for 

1938-1939 are as follows: 

1. Organization of new councils. 

2. Establishing demonstration parent-teacher centers at 

the teachers colleges to be used for observation in 

connection with the course on the parent-teacher 
movement. 

Cooperation with Tennessee Education Association 

by contributing a page on the parent-teacher move- 

ment for their monthly publication, THE TENNESSEE 

TEACHER. 

4. Cooperation with the state department of educa- 
tion, health and public welfare, in promoting child 
welfare programs. 

5. State-wide study of recreation for children and 


ios) 


youth. 
6. Study of state congress book, Tennessee’s Public 
Schools. 


Membership goal of 65,000. 


N 


Parent Education Specialist 

The Tennessee Congress has added to its staff Miss 
Neta McFee, parent education specialist, who will con- 
duct parent education classes in nine counties in the 
state this year. 

Miss McFee is an authority on parent education. 
She received her training in the University of Tennessee 
and the Merrill Palmer School in Detroit. For nine 
years she was a member of the faculty of the University 
of Tennessee Junior College, and while there she taught 

(Continued on page twenty-three) 
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— Something New in Institutes 


S TEACHING a profession? 

Why has teaching failed to attain the degree of 
professionalization enjoyed by law, medicine, min- 
istry, and library science? 

What professional standards should be met by teach- 
ers? 

How can these standards best be attained’ 

The obvious need for an answer to these questions in- 
spired Miss Charl Williams, field secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to call a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from the Tennessee Education Association 
and Peabody College to consider ways and means of 
improving the professional relationships of teachers. 

Those attending the conference readily agreed: 

(1) That teachers should be given a definite philosophy 
regarding their professional relations and obliga- 
tions, 

(2) That such a philosophy could most effectively be 
given to them during their course of training, and 

(3) That the incidental methods now employed by our 
teachers colleges to meet this need are deplorably 
inadequate. 

The immediate outcome of the conference was a 
unanimous decision to hold an institute of professional 
relations on Peabody campus. 

On July 22 fourteen hundred people assembled under- 
neath the magnolias, elms, and hackberry trees on Pea- 
body campus, many admittedly attracted by a desire to 
find out “what it was all about,” students from forty- 
three states and five foreign countries; delegations of 
teachers from Houston, Texas, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Memphis, Tennessee, and other cities and states; secre- 
taries of five state teachers’ associations in the South and 
the executive secretary of the Association of Classroom 
Teachers of West Virginia ; the president of the National 
Education Association, and numerous others prominent 
in the field of education. That the crowd liked :t, what- 
ever it was they received, is shown conclusively by the 
fact that attendance at the last session was greater than 
at the opening meeting. 

During the morning session the teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers heard a doctor, a lawyer, a minister, and 
a librarian discuss the status of their respective profes- 
sions, including their history, struggles, organizations, 
and professional standards, after which Dean Fred 
Smith of the University of Tennessee gave a frank, 
though somewhat discouraging picture of the present 
status of teaching as a profession. 

In the afternoon Peabody Professors Crabb, Southall, 
and Knudsen aggressively attacked the real problem at 
hand, the professionalization of teaching, by discussing, 
respectively, the 
(1) Need for improving professional standards and 

relations, 

(2) Standards which determine professionalization, and 

(3) Ways of achieving adequate professionalization. 

Climaxing the institute was an address on Friday 
evening by Dr. Reuben Shaw, who summarized the 
various thoughts which had been presented during the 
day, and discussed the role of the National Education 
Association in the professionalization of teaching. No 


less inspiring and illuminating than the addresses them- 
selves were the discussions, often heated, which followed 
each speaker’s remarks. So interesting was the latter 
that one student suggested that “lay teachers” be in- 
cluded on the programs of future institutes, while an- 
other intimated that it might be well to have students 
only on future programs. , 

Immediate values which accrued to those attending 
the meeting included: 

An understanding of what a profession is, 

A realization that teaching has fallen distressingly 
short of many standards which govern the pro- 
fessions. 

An appreciation of the experience and standards of 
other leading professions. 

Some definite suggestions concerning means of im- 
proving the professional relationships of teachers. 

A conviction that membership in and cooperation with 
local, state, and national organizations is absolutely 
essential for the development of a real profession 
of teaching. 

The highest tribute that could be paid the First Annual 
Institute of Professional Relations at Peabody College 
was the unanimous agreement of those attending that 
the meeting should be repeated next year, and that 
similar institutes should be held at least annually in 
every teacher training institution of the South.—THeE 
EpITor. 

e 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(Continued from page twenty-two) 
child development, directed the nursery school and did 
part-time field work in parent education. 

Her schedule through December is as follows: 

July-August—Sullivan County. 

A\ugust-September—Morgan County. 

September-October—Sumner County. 

October-November—Anderson County. 

November-December—Madison County. 

* 
HARDISON TO PEABODY 

Friends of Max Hardison, former state representa- 
tive of Macmillan Book Company, will be glad to learn 
that he is entering Peabody this fall to continue work 
on his Ph.D. degree. 
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Colorful Reenforced Books 

win aaa Our Name 

me. th Sos I ¢ ® 
as one of the dealers recommended by the office 
of the state superintendent from whom to buy 
school library books. ¢ We have been in the book 
business for nearly a century, and over half 
that time we have conducted a separate de- 
partment which devotes its entire time and 
energies to the interests of School Libraries and 
Public Libraries. « We are successfully han- 
dling orders from many hundreds of high school 
libraries throughout the country, giving satis- 

vi dvantag i d 
designed to give the utmost in strength and flexibility— ve pare a, Soa a ee - 
increase the circulation of your books by their attractive- lishers’ odie ceil alia san iliac ba 
ness with our PICTURE COVERS and MODERNISTIC vn sais Wileens tildes peeiibe pane oa Mo salen: 
DESIGNS. Proof of this can be obtained by sending us : P 

: : ss forced buckram covers at the customary extra 
your next order for Reenforced New Books. . 
: charge. ¢ Send your next order to us. 
“Bound to Stay Bound™ 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. nprioeniag ines. aaa 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Librar y De partment 
Library Book Sellers of 333 E. Ontario Street Chicago 
Bookbinders Reenforced New Books 
Fs * 
AN OBSERVATION STATE OF TENNESSEE 
The elementary school probably STATE AID FOR Sc HOOL gan 1937-1938 
offers not only as many but better Distribution of $71,946.80 
sa : ’ ‘ Statistical Summary 
opportunities for the development of Riera 
sally educative extracurricular ac- |... naiwidual Schools 
= ully —_ ' ie ; a ae ee White (1,099 schools) $29,699.88 Elementary Schools $23,720.04 
tivities than does the high school. Colored (179 schools) 2,501.59 High Schools 8,481.43 
The reasons are not difficult to locate. cccmmaiaipadions se putes 
In the first place, the elementary $32,201.47 $32,201.47 
school has not gone “show crazy,” County Circulating Libraries 
and, in the second place, it 1s not (10 serving colored schools and 65 serving white schools in 67 counties) 
lagued with another type of educa- White $36,432.97 Elementary $35,191.95 
plas YI Colored 1,317.36 High School 2,558.42 


tional insanity—interscholastic com- 
petition—both of which have serious- 
ly restricted the educational effective- 
ness of activities in the high school. 


State Aid for School Libraries 
(Continued from page fifteen) 
dealer to omit these books from ship- 
ment. 
Aiter books have been received and 
inspected, request county superintend- 
ent to authorize payment of dcaici's 
account. 
Note: If books have been selected per- 
sonally by purchaser from dealer's stock, 
the booklist and price quotation may be 


omitted. Invoices must be submitted as 
usual. The purchaser should net ask 
dealer to deliver b cks until invece has 
been approved in’ Division of School 


Libraries. 


$37,750.37 


$37,750.37 
with county 


Note: This includes $3,419.19 transferred to five public libraries cooperating 
school systems. 
Type of School 


Elementary Schools High Schools 





Individual schools $23,720.04 Individual schools $8,481 43 
Circulating libraries 35,191.91 Circulating libraries 2,558.42 
$58,911.95 $11,039.85 
General Summary 
Individual schools $32,201.47 


Circulating libraries 37,750.33 
$69,951.80 


Cost of official library lists 1,995 00 





$71,946.80 
Counties participating 94 
Individual schools participating : 
White schools 1,099 
Colored schools 179 
1.278 
67 


Circulating library systems 
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What Would You Teach Pupils of High School Age 
with Respect to Religious Liberty? 


OR A NUMBER of years I 
have conducted a class in the 
teaching of history by actually 

presenting history as a content sub- 
ject to a group made up of high 
school and college students. High 
school students take the same content 
work for high school credit that the 
college students take for college 
credit. The college group meets 
an extra period a week for dis- 
cussion of theory and criticism of 
methods and materials used. I 
teach identical facts about religious 
movements in history to the class, 
and from actual experience I have 
observed that the high school stu- 
dents will grasp the idea of tolerance 
far more readily than the college stu- 
dents. The high school students are 
not so easily disturbed over new 
viewpoints. I would teach and J do 
teach the same ideas of religious 
liberty to high school students that 
I teach to college students. I see no 
reason for there ever being an age 


limit in training away from dogma- 
tism. 

The need for teaching the truth to 
high school students was brought out 
in a forceful way a few years ago by 
a twenty-four year old boy in my col- 
lege class in European history. Two 


reports had been given. One had 
discussed the admirable side of the 
people of Turkey ; the other, the dis- 
creditable side. At the close of the 
class period, this boy came to-me and 
said, “Mr. Yarbrough, I do not know 
what to think now. I have never 
heard a good word spoken of the 
Turks before. My father died two 
years ago. Until then he told me 
what to think at all times. While I 
am in Peabody, will you tell me what 
to think?” This boy’s high school 
education was very deficient because 
he had not been taught either toler- 
ance, religious liberty, or the art of 
thinking for himself. 

One of the gravest accusations 
brought against our institutions of 
higher learning is that these institu- 
tions tend to destroy the religious 
faith of young people. This accusa- 
tion is too often true. The danger 
would be greatly lessened, however, 
if the high school students were made 


W. H. YARBROUGH 
Principal of West End High School 
Nashville 


‘Ss 2. 
—= : 


acquainted with the different faiths 
and the different religious viewpoints 
and trained to evaluate fairly and 
conscientiously problems of religion. 
The high school student should be so 
trained that different viewpoints along 
any line would not disturb him. The 
student should not feel that he has 
to accept a new viewpoint or con- 
demn the person who holds a view 
different from his. It is the duty of 
the schools to instil in the minds of 
the high school boys and girls the 
philosophy of Voltaire and Jefferson 
on the need for tolerance. Voltaire 
said, “I wholly disagree with what 
you say but will defend to the death 
your right to say it.” Jefferson said, 
“T tolerate with the utmost latitude 
the right of others to differ with me 
without imputing to them criminality. 
I know too well the weakness and 
uncertainty of human reason to won- 
der at its different results.” 





I teach my boys and girls that the 
Protestant Reformation was not en- 
tirely a religious movement. It had an 
economic and political basis as well 
as a religious one. I teach them that 
the nobles of Germany were ready to 
join Martin Luther in his fight with 
the church because they wanted to 
get the political power away from the 
church and at the same time get the 
vast wealth of the church. I have my 
students read statements from Luther 
such as the one he made when the 
peasants revolted in 1526. In that 
address Luther said: 


It is better that all the peasants be killed 
than that the princes and magistrates should 
perish. Therefore whoever can should 
smite, strangle, and stab, secretly or pub- 
licly, and should remember that there is 
nothing more poisonous, pernicious, and 
devilish than a rebellious man. Just as one 
must slay a mad dog, so if you do not fight 
the rebels, they will fight you, and the 
whole country with you. 


Luther realized that the nobles 
would be of greater help to him in 
his controversy with the church than 
the peasants would be. I also try to 
show that we have to interpret Lu- 
ther’s statements in the light of the 
times in which he lived. He was 


acting in keeping with the ideas 
which prevailed in that age. The poor 
man at this time received very little 
sympathy from the higher class. He 
received about the same consideration 
that our slaves received only a short 
while ago. In 1857 the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that 
the slave had no rights which the 
white man had to respect. 

Some years ago the daily papers 
carried a news item that the Moham- 
medans were sending missionaries to 
the United States. A minister re- 
plied to the article in a sermon in 
which he said he thought that the 
government should pass a law for- 
bidding such practices. A high school 
student asked what I thought of the 
minister’s proposal. I stated to the 
class that I thought the Mohammed- 
ans had as much right to send mis- 
sionaries to us as we had to send 
missionaries to them. I then quoted 
a statement from Dr. Julius Mark, a 
broad-minded rabbi of Nashville, 
Tennessee, in a great lecture on 
“Why I Am a Jew.” The passage 
quoted was: 

I am a Jew because, while I am loyal to 
my own religion, I have the most profound 
respect for the beliefs of others. My re- 
ligion teaches me that the righteous of all 
nations have a share in the world to come. 
And I believe it. Whether a man belongs 
to the synagogue, the cathedral, the church, 
the mosque, he need not worry about his 
soul, provided he lives a righteous life on 
earth, 

President Harding said that the 
most discouraging thing that came to 
him during the first year in the presi- 
dency was the manifest attitude of 
religious intolerance among many 
people. The school has no greater 
mission than that of breaking down 
this unnecessary form of bigotry. In 
order to break down prejudice and 
hatred, it is a good plan to have high 
school boys and girls to study the 
beliefs of some of the great religious 
faiths of the world. A few years ago 
[ asked some students to look up the 
good points of the Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan religions. Good points are 
the only ones we should look for in 
the other fellow; at least, I get that 
viewpoint out of my religion. One stu- 
dent brought in a report in which 
Gandhi had summarized the Hindu 
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religion. The student’s report fol- 
lows: 

The Hindus advocate and practice tem- 
perance in eating and drinking. They ad- 
vocate chastity and truth. They believe 
that a man’s duty is to serve his neighbor. 
They believe in the equality of all mankind. 
They believe in the equality of all the great 
religious faiths of the world. 


The student who reported on the 
Mohammedan religion said: 

Their religion teaches that there is one 
God, that men should honor their parents, 
that they should help the poor, protect the 
orphans, keep their contracts, give full 
measure, and weigh with a just scale. He 
must abstain from strong drink and must 
pray five times a day. 

The similarity of these teachings 
with those of other great religions 
was obvious. 

A few years ago a high school girl 
made a report in which she recounted 
the dreadful way in which the Pres- 
byterians had been persecuted. She 
had just read a book describing con- 
ditions some four hundred years be- 
fore. She gave a dark picture of the 
cruelty of the Catholics in the perse- 
cution of the Protestants. I asked 


the girl if she knew that John Calvin 
had a man burned at the stake for dis- 
agreeing with him on the meaning of 
the Trinity. 


I tried to lead the class 











to see that all religious people were 
intolerant at that time. I! always 
try to get the children to understand 
that we have to judge people in their 
viewpoints in the light of the times in 
which they lived. A Catholic girl 
wrote me a note the next day as fol- 
lows: “Yesterday’s class struck me 
as very unusual. I appreciated the 
discussion on Catholicism and admir 
the attitude taken by you. I believe 
the children, as a whole, have a better 
understanding of the people of our 
faith and are better prepared to give 
us the benefit of the doubt.” 

I encourage the high school stu- 
dents to read statements from men 
like Thomas Jefferson who had a 
burning zeal for religious liberty. I 
especially try to get them to read 
his statement in a letter written to 
John Adams on April 17, 1780, in 
which he said: 


It is error alone which needs the support 
of the government. Truth can stand by 
itself. Difference of opinion is advanta- 
geous in religion. Millions of innocent men, 
women, and children, since the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, have been burnt, tor- 
tured, fined, imprisoned; yet we have not 
advanced one inch towards uniformity. I 
must ever believe that religion substantially 
good which produces an honest life, and we 


have been authorized by One whom you 
and I equally respect, to judge of the tree 
by its fruit. Our particular principles of 
religion are a subject of accountability to 
our God alone. J inquire after no man’s 
and trouble none with mine; nor is it given 
to us in this life to know whether yours 
or mine, our friends’ or our foes’, are ex- 
actly the right. 

As teachers of boys and girls, I 
believe that we should teach our stu- 
dents, while they are young, to think, 
to feel, and to act toward other peo- 
ple as they would want other people 
to think, to feel, and to act toward 
them. We should instil the view- 
point of a great teacher of the long 
ago who admonished us to get our- 
selves right before we become dis- 
turbed concerning the faults of our 
neighbor regardless of where he may 
live, or what his race may be, or 
what his religion may teach. 


Guide to High School Biology, by 
Edna Craig and George K. Stone. 
Macmillan Co. $0.96. 

Workbook to Beard and Beard’s 
“The Making of American Civili- 
sation,’ by H. H. Kronenberg. 
Macmillan Co. $0.80. 
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Patterned Response Sectioning Technique 


A New Device for Objective Testing 


HE EPOCH-MAKING state- 

ment of Dr. Edward L. Thorn- 

dike, “Whatever exists, exists 
in some amount and whatever exists 
in some amount, can be measured,” 
has paved the way for each succeed- 
ing general advance in educational 
testing. Achievement testing in the 
various school subjects for all 
academic levels, from kindergarten to 
university, has, on this impetus, gone 
steadily forward. Intelligence test- 
ing of the different types has been 
aided materially by this same phi- 
losophy. Character and aptitude test- 
ing have made rapid strides within 
recent years since overcoming the 
handicap of having been classified 
complacently with the intangible out- 
comes of education. Surveys and 
field studies of all kinds have come 
along for their share of the spotlight. 
In fact, standard tests and scales have 
increased in quantity until it is a 
stupendous undertaking to select 
tests, intelligently, for a given field. 
It is not the purpose here to suggest 
either a different quantity or a dif- 
ferent quality of tests, but rather an 
improvement in the technique of ad- 
ministering both standard and non- 
standard tests. 


An Imminent Necessity in Testing 


At present, due to the economic 
element involved, most of the schools 
of this country are unable to furnish 
equivalent forms of tests and ex- 
aminations. Due to the crowded con- 
ditions of the schools, there are many 
determiners which operate, despite 
the teacher’s efforts to the contrary. 
These enable students to obtain clues 
to the correct answers on examina- 
tions that they, otherwise, would not 
get. They may hear the particular 
stroke of a classmate’s pencil; they 
may see out of the periphery of an 
eye certain movements which lead to 
the correct answer ; they may note in- 
flections in the teacher’s voice on 
oral examinations ; they may see the 
impulsive starts when the correct 
answer to the multiple choice question 
is read; or, certain students may see 
the actual answers which vitiate the 
objective results of the whole ex- 
amination. The last mentioned 
breach is evidenced by the fact that 


HENRY F. DICKENSON 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate 
[This article presents a new and interesting 
technique for eliminating “cribbing’’ on objective 

tests.—Editor.] 
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some mediocre students tend to mi- 
grate toward excellent students for 
the examination period. These, and 
a host of others, facilitate deception 
on the newer type objective examina- 
tions. This fact makes it imperative 
that sectioning be made easier and 
more practical. Such sectioning is 
now possible, as the result of an ex- 
perimental study carried on at Lin- 
coln Memorial University during the 
past two years. 


New Sectioning Technique 
The single examination has been 
converted instantly into two, three, 
and four equivalent examinations. 
The students of classes were divided, 
for examination purposes, into two, 
three, and four sections. This was 


done by having them count off, in 


military style, 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4; 
etc., according to the number of sec- 
tions desired. The “ones” constitut- 
ed section one, the “twos” constituted 
section two, etc. The sections re- 
ceived, simultaneously, separate arbi- 
trary patterns from designated stu- 
dent representatives of each section. 
This was possible by having the rep- 
resentatives present the patterns from 
the front, rear, right, and left sides 
of the room at the same time. The 
patterns, on printed placards, consist- 
ed of meaningful words or dates. 
Better still were the patterns when 
composed of practically the same let- 
ters or numbers in different combina- 
tions, i. e., STAR, RATS, TARS, 
ARTS, or 1234, 2341, 3412, 4123. 
The total time for presenting the 
patterns did not exceed more than a 
couple of minutes for the largest 
classes. After the patterns were 
presented, the single examination be- 
came transformed, automatically, into 
reliable equivalent forms (as will be 
reported elsewhere and made avail- 
able later). These equivalent forms 
were administered both as oral and 
mimeographed examinations with 
equal effectiveness. 


Practical Application of New 
Sectioning Technique 

When the pattern placards have 
been presented as described above, 
the sections (number is the same as 
the number of placard presented) 
will take the same examination. For 
instance, when two sections are de- 
sired, one presents two placards, i. e., 
STAR and RATS. Alternate stu- 
dents in this case will have a separate 
response pattern. For a true-false 
examination, when item No. 1 is 
true, the odd numbered students will 
use the first letter of their pattern 
(STAR, S) as the correct response. 
The even numbered students will use 
the first letter of their pattern 
(RATS, R) as the correct response. 
Now suppose that item No. 2 of the 
examination is false. In this case, 
section one will use the second letter 
of their pattern (STAR, T) as the 
correct response. Section two will 
use the second letter of their pattern 
(RATS, A) as the correct response. 
Triple or quadruple choice examina- 
tions may be patterned in a similar 
manner. Using the same patterns 
again for illustration, the statement 
of the triple choice that is thought 
best is indicated by the corresponding 
one of the first three letters of the 
patterns (STAR, STA; and RATS, 
RAT). The correct response in like 
manner for the quadruple choice is 
the letter of the patterns correspond- 
ing to the best of the four statements. 
According to this plan, separate keys 
are required for marking the exami- 
nation papers of each section. But 
since testing demands an ever-present 
vigilance for more precise measure- 
ments, uninfluenced by whims and 
caprice, it is well worth the extra 
effort and will eliminate some of the 
attendant evils of examinations. 
Furthermore, the responsibility is on 
the examiner for developing the in- 
dependence of the student and at the 
same time protecting him against 
temptations he is unable to bear. This 
simplified sectioning technique will 
aid in this regard. It is both eco- 
nomical and practical and at the 
same time applicable to the various 
academic levels. And above all, it 
eliminates the hazard due to inex- 
pertness in constructing equivalent 
forms of content. 
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With the A. C. E. 





Miss LoutsE OAKLEY 
A. C. E. President 


Miss Louise Oakley, president of 
Tennessee Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, has been a member of the A. C. E. 
since she began teaching in Henderson 
Countv in 1928. Three years ago she or- 
ganized a Henderson County A. C. E. and 
member of the State Executive 


was a 
Board in 1937. Miss Oakley attended 
West Tennessee Teachers College and 


graduated from Union University in 1985 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. For 
the past three years she has been super- 
visor of elementary schools in Henderson 
County, Lexington, Tennessee. 


Message from 
Retiring President 


Dear A. C. E. Members: 

Owing to a combination of un- 
looked-for circumstances, I have had 
to resign as president of the Ten- 
nessee Association for Childhood 
Education. I am sorry indeed that 
I must give up this office and the 
opportunity of serving so fine a 
group of people. 

Our vice-president from West 
Tennessee, Miss Louise Oakley, 
will take over the state presidency. 
Under her capable leadership we can 
confidently expect the Tennessee A. 
C. E. to continue its fine record of 
growth and of service to the teach- 
ers of the state. I am sure that you 
will give her your full support and 
help in carrying forward the splen- 
did work of our organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpNA SEBRALLA. 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 


Middle Tennessee 
Summer Conference 


The Middle Tennessee Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education held 
their summer conference at the Mid- 
dle Tennessee State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, June 
17, 1938. The meeting was held in 
the auditorium with the president, 
Miss Annie Lee 
Miss Elizabeth Hogle and Miss Julia 
Green spoke to the student body on 
“The Purpose of the Association for 
Childhood Education.” 

At the meeting which followed the 
assembly program, the count was 
taken by the county roll call. Can- 
non County led with the largest 
number of delegates present and 
Montgomery County was the close 
second. Eighteen or twenty counties 
were represented with an attendance 
of more than seventy-five. 

The program was centered around 
the conference theme, “Strengthen- 
ing Our A. C. E.” Miss Julia Green 
led a discussion on “Programs and 
Program Materials.” She distribut- 
ed to the delegates copies of pro- 
grams, plans and outlines. 

Misses Susan Crutchfield and 
Mary Frizzell made valuable con- 
tributions. Miss Hogle and Miss 
Agnes Justice discussed “Our Maga- 
zine, Its Help and Inspiration.” 

At the noon hour the meeting ad- 
journed for a luncheon especially 
prepared for the A. C. E. delegates. 

In the afternoon plans were dis- 
cussed for the meeting of the Middle 
Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education which will be held in 
Nashville in the early fall. It was 
decided that the theme would be 
“Personality Development.” 

Miss Mary Sneed Jones talked 
on “Publicity and Its Importance.” 
She asked the approval of the group 
concerning the A. C. E. page in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. Miss Mary 
Ellen Fontaine told of the impor- 
tance of establishing the proper con- 
tact with the press and the value of 
local publicity. Miss Mary Hall 
spoke briefly on the bright spots of 
A. C. E—Hattie JENKINS, Acting 
Secretary 





Sugg. . presiding. 





Miss LottyE SuIToR 
A. G.-E. Secretary 


Miss Lottye Suitor, secretary and 
treasurer of Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education, received her B.S. 


and M.A. degrees at George Peabody Col- 
lege in Nashville. Last spring she was 
elected treasurer of Memphis A. C. E. She 
has taught in the Training School at 
Cullowhee, N. C., and at present is first 
grade supervising teacher in State Teach- 
ers College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Did You Know? 


Tennessee had twenty-one A. C. E. 
branch organizations in 1936 and 
thirty-three in 1938. In 1936 there 
were 157 contributing members in 
Tennessee and 134 in 1938. There 
were 220 subscribers to Childhood 
Education in 1936 and 346 in 1938. 

A large number of A. C. E. mem- 
bers from all parts of the state at- 


tended the Reading Conference, 
Professional Relationship Confer- 
ence, Administrators Conference, 


and the Annual Conference on Cur- 
riculum Improvement held at George 
Peabody College during the summer 
quarter. 

Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine, pub- 
licity chairman for Tennessee, has 
been invited by the national execu- 
tive board of which Miss Charlotte 
Pope, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
chairman, to serve on the national 
membership committee. 

The Lawrenceburg Association 
for Childhood Education has ap- 
pointed all the committees for the 
year and had them published in the 
local papers. 
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> Philosophy of Education | 


ELIZABETH CROW SESSIONS 
Englewood High Schoo! 


Perhaps the reason so many of us 
who term ourselves educators are 
suspected of having no real philoso- 
phy of education is that we have 
often stumbled into the teaching field 
blindly. For one reason or another 
we become teachers—often without 
much of that consecration which 
raises a job to the level of a profes- 
sion. However, if we remain in the 
profession long enough, and if there 
is any worth in us, we do gradually 
evolve a philosophy. Else we are not 
real teachers. 

I think I have a philosophy of edu- 
cation. If, in expounding it, I oc- 
casionally employ terms first used by 
the great ones in my profession, it 
is not because I am merely parroting 
their phrases, but because | have read 
as well as thought about this matter. 

My philosophy is based on the 
Latin derivation of the word educa- 
tion from the participle educatus, 
which means led out. If education 
is to be worthy of the name, it must 


lead out from a great many unde- 
sirable situations. 

I am not satisfied with the world 
as I see it today. No thinking per- 
son is. I see stupidity, greed, and 
intolerance on every hand, and I see 
international disasters bred by these 
damnable qualities. But I also see 
enough of worth in life and humanity 
to make me believe that both are 
worth salvaging. Mine is not, how- 
ever, the mission of one who brings 
a blinding light, a sudden vision, to 
remake the world overnight. Rather, 
it is the slow—often exasperatingly 
slow—business of one who believes 
that by one patient, plodding step 
at a time mankind can be led up 
from the present morass to a level of 
dignity and beauty. 

From what can education lead out ? 
First, I believe that through its of- 
fices the individual can be led out 
from that fumbling ineptitude with 
tools that makes so many lives worth- 
less. Because I believe so firmly in 
the value of skills, I can insist in my 


classes upon the oft-repeated drills 
which become as tiresome to me as to 
the squirming adolescents who grum- 
ble, “I don’t see no sense in’ learn- 
ing grammar !” 

Second, I believe that education 
can lead out from fear. The indi- 
vidual is born into a strange and 
menacing universe. He comes from 
warmth and quiet and security into a 
cold, noisy, frightening place. And 
though that fright is modified by the 
experiences of infancy, it often per- 
sists down to adolescence—or beyond. 

No sooner has the individual over- 
come his fear of the universe than 
a new fear strikes him, self-fear. He 
distrusts himself; he lives in con- 
stant dread that he will fail. Un- 
happy he is if education does not 
lead him out of this fear. 

But the person who has been led 
out from fear of the universe and 
fear of himself is still uneducated 
if there remains fear of other human 
beings. I honestly believe that the 
basis of all hatred is fear. To cite 
an example, I have often observed 
that the type of uneducated South- 
erner who fosters racial strife by his 
hatred of the negro is the person 
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He has heard 


who is afraid of him. 
and absorbed all the vile propaganda 
that the negro is a raper of women, 
a menace to white labor, a malevolent 


savage. He has heard—and he be- 
lieves—and he fears. Education 
must lead out from man’s perilous 
fear of his fellows 

Closely related to a dearth of 
skills and the menace of fear is that 
major cause of waste and crime— 
maladjustment. Until the individual 
finds his niche in the world and fits 
snugly into it, he is groping, unhappy, 
and lost. Education can lead out of 
maladjustment. 

Finally, education can lead out of 
intolerance. To me, intolerance is 
the greatest evil of today. I believed 
that the world has grown more tol- 
erant—and then, suddenly, there 
came these outbursts of anti-Sem- 
itism, anti-Catholicism, anti-A frican- 
ism, anti-everything. The world 
bristling with anti-ism. Well, we 
who believe that intolerance is futile 
and stupid, and that it leads to worse 
than futility and stupidity, can only, 
a little wearily perhaps, but with 
dogged hopefulness, take up once 


again the slow, patient process of 
leading out from intolerance. 

Now, I seriously doubt that Moses 
would be the hero he is today if he 
had merely led out. It was necessary 
that he also lead in. (In strict ac- 
curacy, I should say “prepare the way 
for a leading in.” I have not for- 
gotten Joshua.) For every exit from 
Egypt there is an entrance into 
Canaan. And so, in my philosophy 
of education, the work to which we 
teachers are dedicated leads into de- 
sirable states. 

From the fumbling ineptitude of 
one who cannot use tools, the indi- 
vidual is led into a mastery of them. 
His mathematics gives him a sure 
basis for the process of calculation, 
his science courses give him formulas 
with which to test natural phenomena 
and a familiarity with the only sound 
method of reasoning, the inductive 
one. His English and language 
courses give him that greatest mas- 
tery of all, a mastery of words. 
Whatever our broader concepts of 
education, we who meet adolescents 
daily in the classroom fail if we do 


not give them this thorough training 
in skills. 

Education leads out of fear. 
Through familiarity with the inexo- 
rable law of cause and effect that 
operates our universe, the individual 
ceases to fear those phenomena which 
were once inexplicable and, therefore, 
terrifying. Through a gradual in- 
crease of his own powers and a more 
thorough understanding of himself, 
he ceases to fear himself. And 
through that knowledge which comes 
primarily from reading the truth 
about others, he ceases to fear his 
fellow men. 

Education leads out from malad- 
justment. Faulty as our present edu- 
cational system is, it is eternally to 
be praised for its increasing emphasis 
on vocational guidance. Through its 
offices, the worker—be he farmer or 
scientist—is placed where he is best 
fitted. And even before that, educa- 
tion leads out from maladjustment in 
a general sense. The person who has 
been given a good, general education 
has already been led a great part of 
the way from maladjustment. 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 243 
pp. $0.35. (Paper cover.) 

If the recommendations set forth 
in this volume are realized even in 
small part in the next quarter of a 
century, future generations will rate 
the report among the half-dozen most 
important milestones of American 
education. Out of a ferment of 
dwindling urban birth rates, shifting 
populations, rapid technological prog- 
ress, increasingly unstable employ- 
ment conditions, and profound 
changes in social practice, this com- 
mittee, appointed by President Roose- 
velt, attempts the difficult task of 
mapping out a just and practical plan 
of public education for the next dec- 
ade. Their recommendations repre- 
sent the collective best judgment not 
only of the more than twenty mem- 
bers of the committee but of a large 
number of eminent authorities and 
citizens in many walks of American 
life and supplemented by the best re- 
search assistance from numerous 
fact-finding agencies. 

“The outstanding fact emerging 
from this study is the great need for 
the improvement of public schools in 
a number of broad geographical re- 
gions and in the rural areas general- 
ly.” Resources for the support of 
schools are most lacking in regions of 
the largest proportion of children and 
youth to adult population. In our 
Southeastern States are 4,250,000 
rural children of school age from 
families which make only two per 
cent of the national income while at 
the other extreme is the nonfarm 
population of the Northeastern States 
with 8,500,000 school children from 
families possessing forty-two per cent 
of the national income. Our tradi- 
tional adherence to a policy of local 
support for schools means that one- 
fifth of our school population live in 
communities where by the most sac- 
rificial efforts not more than twenty- 
five dollars a child annually is avail- 
able for schooling while the most 
fortunate fifth are assured of 
seventy-five dollars or more per child 
each year from very reasonable tax- 
ation practices. The committee is 
persuaded this picture does not make 
sense. Its answer is federal aid, al- 
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though the few millions suggested 
represent a sum which is strangely 
out of harmony with the “big shot” 
appropriations for relief and other 
governmental expenditures. 

The committee shows its courage 
in unanimously opposing any sug- 
gestion of federal administrative con- 
trol and recommends that the na- 
tional office be confined to its pres- 
ent function of fact finding and ad- 
vising; rather federal allocations to 
the various states should be admin- 
istered through professionally com- 
petent and businesslike state depart- 
ments of education approved by na- 
tional authorities. National funds 
are to be used by the states expressly 
to rectify educational inequalities 
wherever found and without any re- 
lation to a state’s proportional repre- 
sentation in the nation’s total school 
population. Thus many common- 
wealths would receive very little help 
whereas less favored ones would 
benefit conspicuously. A_ further 
recommendation is that ultimately all 
aid to any state from _ national 
sources for school purposes should be 
provided in a single fund to be ad- 
ministered for any purpose, general 
or vocational, as the state might deem 
to be best for local conditions. This 
provision would deprive the national 
authorities of the limited supervisory 
and administrative controls which 
they now possess under such pro- 
visions as the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education act. 

Other recommendations would 
make federal resources available for 
buildings and equipment—temporar- 
ily under present WPA and PWA 
employment policies—for consolida- 
tion of small expensive district units, 
for improved transportation facili- 
ties, rural library service, adult edu- 
cation, and more adequate teacher- 
training facilities. The committee 
endorses the continuation and ex- 
pansion, if need be, of the CCC and 
NYA organizations, including work 
projects and work camps for unem- 
ployed youth. It advocates coopera- 
tive solution of vocational training 
with industry itself and in such a 
manner as to prevent exploitation of 


either the learner or legitimately or- 
ganized labor. The school, on its 
part, should project a much more 
broadened program of guidance, gen- 
eral training, vocational study, re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons 
and ultimate vocational placement 
than has hitherto been attempted in 
American school practice. 

To initiate such a program, and 
several other minor proposals, an 
appropriation of some $70,000,000 is 
recommended for the year 1939-40, 
but with subsequent annual incre- 
ments which would reach a total each 
year of almost $200,000,000 by 1944- 
45. The committee suggests many 
safeguards to protect such an invest- 
ment. A thoughtful mind will bristle 
with question marks on many im- 
plied matters of administrative detail, 
but as a whole this report in its basic 
aspects is impressive because of its 
wise adherence to matters of national 
policy, its keen sense of justice for 
the nation’s childhood and youth, and 
its vigorous attack on pressing and 
perplexing problems of the current 
educational scene.—P. L. P. 


My Philosophy of Education 
(Continued from page thirty) 

Finally, education leads out from 
intolerance. Here I am reduced to 
direct quoting—from the words of 
that great philosopher, Voltaire. The 
grandest thing he ever said was: 
Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardon- 
ner, Education gives that under- 
standing which helps one to pardon. 
This leading out from intolerance is, 
to my mind, one of the greatest func- 
tions of literature courses. While I 
am thoroughly in accord with that 
school which teaches literature for 
pleasure, I believe that along with 
the pleasure of reading can come 
some very great lessons. And the 
greatest of these is tolerance. 

Perhaps, after all, what I have 
tried to say concerning my philoso- 
phy of education can be summed up 
in fewer, greater words. I think the 
meaning of all I have attempted to 
express was tersely, beautifully stated 
some nineteen hundred years ago. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 
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FALL QUARTER, 1938 
First Term: September 26-November 4 
| Second Term: November 7-December 16 


= Peabody College continues to devote its entire resources to the better preparation 
of teachers and leaders in the field of education. 
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The college constantly studies the needs of the region which it serves, and endeavors 
to adapt its curriculum to fit these ever-changing needs. 
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Study of the fall quarter bulletin will reveal many new courses especially designed 
to suit the demand of the times. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH and McCORKLE 


If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the most diffi- 
cult subject to teach in the entire curriculum, 
probably a large majority would choose lan- 
guage and grammar in the grades. 


Yet an increasing number of superintendents 
have found the solution of this knotty problem. 
A host of schools are now finding a practical 
course in ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, a series 
of workbooks for Grades 3 to 8 with definite 
instruction and real interest for young pupils. 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE are not dependent 
on any textbook, but will be found complete 
enough to supply a thorough year’s course in 
Language in each grade without the use of an 
accompanying textbook. Or they may be used 
with any textbook as a reference book. 


Please write to any of the schools that are 
using ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE. A splendid 
list of these schools in all states in the Union 
will be found in our new national circular 
which will be gladly sent on application. 
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